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WESTMINSTER HALU 

Tm Coy«l pulace of W cftmiiister, of whii:h tkU 8t«<elj 
Mlk ftriM4 a iMirt» is of exending gre^l aoiiqwiiyi itib 
•Kigi» eileiNilif beyond U^ rcucb of either record or 
tradilioB. Tke lint nentioii of it ocean io the tint of 
Sdward the Coataprt w)io, as we lei^ni frpn tiie testi- 
laoay of Ingalpims aod othefs* kf pt iiis royal eourt at 
WcKimniter, and dyiog tli^re, iia« byri^ in tb? mo^t^ 
terj which be bad built. U^w l^f befpre this period 
a regal mansion existed on the present site is uncertain { 
though if Boeh did exist, which if highly prebable^ we 
may snppose it to have been but an iikConBidemi^le place, 
£dw. I. established it as the regubur residence of the sove- 
rtign» and either totally rebuilt it, or added te it so very 
laivdy as generally to chiiRi with posterity the hpnouf 
of being the original founder. The Hall was rebailt hy 
Richard II. and remains a most perfect specimen of ihp 
arebitfictore of his time. 

This magnificent and extensive palace occupied the 
two lai^ areas or courts stiU distinguished by the names 
of Old Palace Yard and New Palace Yar(|, and con« 
sisted of a great number of buildings destined to various 
purposes. The two courts were bounded on the east bv 
the river Thames, an^ on the west b^ the ahbtey of Sjt. 
Peter, St. SJargaret's church, the little and grefit Sane- 



WEITMINBTER MALI. 

tuaries, &c. and were entered on the north and south by 
gates. 

Many parts of the ancient palace eiist to this day* 
** sunk into other uses.*' The chief of them are the 
great Hall, St. Stepben^s Chapel, the House of Peers^ 
the Courts of Law and Stak- Chamber, the Court of Re* 
quests, the Prince's Chamber, &c. : most of the other 
erections were destroyed by fire in the year 1512. 

The principal entrance to the Hall is in New Palace 
Yard. Opposite to it, in old times, was a handsome cod* 
duit or fountain, from which, at coronatioas and other 
great triumphs, wine was made to run out of divers spouts; 
and on the other side was the Clochardy a high square 
tower with a pyramidical roof. The latter may be seen 
in Hollar's prints, and in most old plans of London. 

The keeping of this clock, the bell of which might 
bfe heard at a great distance, was, with the tower, called 
the Clock Tower, given by Henry VI. unto William 
l/falsby, dean of St. Stephen's, with the wages of six* 
pence the day out of bis exchequer. This court was en* 
closed, and had three principal entrances. On the east 
side of it was an arched gate and landing-place leading to 
the Thames, still called Palace Stairs: a second portal, 
embattled, separated the two palace yards; and the 
western side had likewise a gate begun by Richard III* 
in the year 1484, rising to a great height with lodgings 
above,^ but left by him unfinished, called the High Tower 
at Westminster. 
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WlfYKmtTBft BALI- 

hteime to rMntla iMrt npoD frying ctftais feet til the 
king* 

Tke rMf i§ coMfracttd with ironderfiil aft» and BMSt 
t]ftb«rat0l7 carved. It is wid to bo foxncd of eknmmi 
iretf but by othon of Mriih ^itk^ to wbkh cwao Is attri* 
bitted it» ApoihoeWi and haviag ra loag reiiilcd wonm aad 
tennln. It oooBiitf of a sort of ribs or battresscH wbkdk 
tpriof from tbo side walls, and neotiog fta tbo raidat al 
lop, tbe whole sweep Israis a bcaatifal polatod aich* 
The pr«(jectioBB at the lower extmslties of this vaahta^ 
are enriched with great canrod flB»ret of aqgdst sap« 
portifig the anns of Bdward tho CoafissMr and Richasd II. 
as is the stone nonldins that rvas roood the Hall, with 
the hart coachant nnder a tree, and other devices of 
Richard II. 

In 1909, on the boildlng beinf finished, tbo 1 
Richard, kept hi» royal ChriHnat in it with hit 
tomed prodigality, •> with daily jastings and vanniage aft 
tilt, wbereaoto resorted soch a mtiaber of people, that 
there was every day spent tweaty-eiight or tweoty-tlz 
oxen, and SOO sheepe, kesidee fowte oot of nomber.** 
The quantity of the guests daily who sat down to aMaft 
was 10,000 people, whose inesses were told ont fltini tho 
kitchen to SOO servitors ; and aot less than 9000 cooks, 
well skilled in their profiession, we are told, wereoea* 
ployed by this' Inznrious monarch, to tUmish the roqaislte 
number of dishes. The king bimsrif ft«qaeatly presided 
at the feasts held in this Hall, clothed la a robe of ^Id 
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'llAriHslfeit #iili pMl and preciotM itoDeB, to the ralm of 
5000 itiairks, ioA htLylng commoiily about bim thirieefr 
Mhops, fenftides barons, lurigbts^ and esquires. 

Parlfameiits weire often MA in tliis Hall.^ ]>ttf ing its> 
relralMlD^ in 139T Richard II. ekcited a temporary shed 
fbr that pnrpose, adjoiilii^ H^ open oo all sides alid at 
both ebdr, that all men might see and hear what passed i^ 
'** and to seicure freMom of debate,, he sarnmoded the 
faocfae with 4000 Cheshire archers, with bows bent and 
-arrowi nocked ready to shoot, whkh ftilly answered th^ 
iirtttet, for every sacrifice was made to the royal plea* 
sure." A seeond parliament held In the new Hall but a 
fhort time afterwards, wrested the crown from the head 
'^ tMs Weak and mfslftfided prince. 

The beats of justice, or courts of commoo la#and< 
chancery, ^hich both before and after the Conquest foK 
lowed the Bov^relgn, were in the reign of Henry lit., 
made stationary, and appofnited to be held at Westminster 
Hall. 

The courts of King's Bench and Chancery are ai the 
apper end of the Hall, from which they are separated by 
a magnificent timber Gothic screen. They are ornamented 
withinside with the royal arms, and above are statues of 
some of our early monarchs. In the middle of the Halt, 
on the right hand, is the Court of Common Pleas, a small 
chamber, with a gallery and seats for the judges, deco- 
rated in a nearly similar manner. 

The solemn trial of Charles I. was held in this Hall : 



WBSTHINSTEa BALL* 

it has loo; been tbe place likewise for I he tryiag of air 
peers of the realm, and other emioent persons arraigned 
as criminals. The great carl of Strafford heard in this 
.place the fatal sentence but a short time before his royal 
master. The most celebrated trials that have taken place 
bere in modem times, are those of Warren Hastings, esq. 
the late governor-general of Bengal, and lord Melville. 

The court of Exchequer acljoins the west side of the 
Hall, and is a long pile of building, chiefly of brick, with 
.square stone windows, and projecting octagon towers. 
Jduch of it was destroyed in widening Parliament Street. 
This part of the palace appears of a comparativeljr 
jnodern date. 

St. Stephen's Chapex.^. on its surrender in the 
reign of Edward VI. was assigned as a place of meeting 
.for the Commons of Great Britain^ who before held their 
assemblies in the chapter house of the Abbey. The 
inside is adapted to its present use, and plainly fitted upr 
on removing, however, the oaken wainscot in October 
.1800, to enlarge it against the first meeting of the Imperial 
Parliament, an opportunity was afforded of investigating 
the former splendour of this ne plm ultra of ancient art^ 



MIDDLE TEMPLE HALL, 

LONDON. 

Thb principal and only building of importance in tbe 
Middle Temple is the great Hall, though it contains se- 
veral courts or squares filled with very handsome cham> 
bers, besides gardens, a fountain, &c. 

The chief entrance is by Middle Temple Lane, a 
long narrow street, which reaches to the water-side, and 
divides the two houses. U has a front in tbe manner of 
Inigo Jones of brick, ornamented with four large stone 
pilasters of the Ionic order, with a pediment, but is 
much too narrow, and being lofty wants proportion : the 
passage to which it leads also, although designed for 
carriages, is crowded, inconvenient, and mean. 

This gateway was erected in place of one destroyed 
by a great fire, and which is reported to have been built 
by sir Amias Powlet, ancestor of the present earl Pow- 
let, on a singular occasion. It seems sir Amias, about 
the year 1501, thought fit to put cardinal Wolsey, then 
parson of Lymington, into the stocks. This affront was 
Aot forgotten when the cardinal came into power ; and 
in 1515, on account of that ancient grudge, he was sent 
for up to London, and commanded to await the favourite's 
orders. In consequence he lodged five or six years in this 
o 



MIDDLE TEMPLE HALL. 

f^ateway, which he rebailt; and to pacify his eminence, 
he adorned the front with the cardinal's cap, badges, 
cognizance, and other devices, " in a very glorious man- 
ner." 

The Middle Temple Hall is the largest and finest 
room of the kind in any of the inns of court, being one 
hundred feet long, including the passage, forty-four feet 
wide, and in height upwards of sixty feet. The roof is 
venerably constructed of timber, and the other deco- 
rations of the interior are in a style of correspondent 
grandeur. 
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MIDDLE TEMPLE CHURCH, 
LONDON. 

Tbb Temple Church is a very beautiftil specimeD of the 
early Gothic architecture : it has three aisles running 
east and west, and two cross aisles. The windows are 
kmcet-shaped> very antique^ and the western entrance^ 
which answers to the nave in other churches, is a spaci* 
ous round tower, in imitation of the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre (a peculiarity which distinguishes all the 
churches of the knights templars}. This is separated 
from the choir, not by close walls, but by a handsome 
screen, which, however, has the defect of obstructing tiie 
sight. It is supported by six pointed arches, each rest- 
ing on four round pillars, bound together by a fascia. 
Above each arch is a window with a rounded top, with 
a gallery, and rich Saxon arches intersecting each other. 
Without side of the pillars is a considerable space pre- 
serving the circular form. On the lower part of the wall 
are small pilasters meeting in pointed arches at top, and 
over each pillar a grotesque head. 

The choir is a large building of the square form, 

evidently erected at another time. The roof is supported 

by slight pillars of what is usually called Sussex marble ; 

and the windows on each side, which are three in num- 
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HltoLB TBMPLB CHOftClt. 

Cicoffiry de Ma^ayille^ created earl of Essex in 1148 : the 
other figures cannot be identified either in this or the 
second group ; but three of them are conjectured by 
Camden to commemorate William, earl of Pembroke, 
who died in 1219, and his sons, William and Gilbert, 
likewise earls of Pembroke and marshals of England. 
One of the stone coffins also, of a ridged sbape, is sup- 
posed by the same antiquary to be tbe tomb of William 
Plantagenet, fifth son of Henry III. 

The dress and accoutrements of these knigbts are 
extremely singular: no two are alike, though all are 
armed in mail. Their position likewise is varied, and 
there is still sufficient expression in tbe faces to sbew 
that personal resemblance was aimed at, and in some 
degree successfully. One figure is in a spirited attitude, 
drawing a broad dagger ; one leg rests on the tail of a 
cockatrice, the other is in tbe action of being drawn up, 
with the bead of the monster beneath. Another is bare- 
headed and bald, his legs armed, his hands mailed, his 
mantle long; ai)d round his neck a cowl, as if, accord- 
ing to the common superstition of those days, he had de- 
sired to be buried in the dress of a monk, lest the evil 
spirit should take possession of his body. On his shield 
is a fleur-de-lys. The earl of Pembroke bears a lion on 
his shield, the arms of that great family. The helmets 
of all the knights are much alike, but two of them are 
mailed. 

The Temple Church contains some few other ancient 
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monumentSy chiefly to the memory of eminent lawyen, 
as Plowden, Selden, sir John Vaashan, &c. and one of 
a bishop in his episcopal dresi^ a mitre and a crosier, 
well executed in stone. 
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ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS, 

WARJVICK LANE^ LONDON. 

Among the many fine buildingB of London, wfaicb, from 
the extreme unfavourableness of their situation, may be 
said in a manner to be thrown away, we must rank the 
College of Physicians. Placed in a narrow, dirty lane, 
should the stranger by chance stumble on this pile, he 
can only contemplate it at the evident risk of being 
crushed, or at all events bespattered by the wheels of the 
carriages which are continually passing. This circum- 
stance, which occasions the edifice to be but little talked 
of, and less seen, except by the physicians themselves, 
is the more to be lamented, as it is allowed by the best 
judges to be a structure of wonderful delicacy, a real or- 
nament to the city, and an honour to its great architect 
sir Christopher Wren. 

The street front of this edifice consists of a portico* 
of stone, of an octagon form, which is crowned with « 
dome. 

This portico leads into a square court, surrounded 
with brick buildings, adorned with stone, the western 
front of wh^h, facing the entrance, is a very elegant 
piece of architecture. Here in niches in the building^ 
are good statues of king Charles' II. and sir John Cutler .^ 



ROYAL COLLEOS OF PBYSICUHB. 

Around thb court-yard are situated the varioufr 
apartments of the College^ consisting^ besides other con- 
venient rooms for its several occanons, of an excellent 
Ubrftrjf and a i^reat hall. The former have nothing re- 
markable ; the latter are well worthy the notice of a 
stranger. The library, which was founded by sir Theo- 
dore Mayeme^ and augmented afterwards by the earl of 
Dorchester, is a spacious room handsomely fitted up, 
and contains a very noble collection of books, chiefly re- 
lating to the medical art. The annals of the college are 
preserved among the MSS. and include the lives of many 
of its most distinguished members. Mr. George Edwards, 
the celebrated ornithologist, was entrusted for several 
years with the keeping of this library, and must have 
found in it many valuable treatises congenial to his stu^ 
dies* 
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CHRIST'S HOSPITAL, 

LONDON,* 

Thb site, and indeed part of the buildings of the present 
extensive strueture were^ previous to the dissolution, 
possessed by the friars minors, otherwise the Franciscans, 
or Grey Friars, the narrative of whose settling in England 
ts given in general terms by Stowe, in his History of Lon- 
don, but more particularly in his own transcript from 
the register of this house, made by him in the year 1579; 
and preserved with his other collecUons among the Har- 
leian MSS. (544) in the British Museum, as follows : 

^* In the yerc of our Lorde 1284 in the tyme of Ho- 
norius the third pope, anno of kynge Henry the third the 
8 the most holy fatbar Seint Francis beinge then lyvinge 
F^ria (Feby) 2 the rule of seint Francis was confirmed. 
After the feaste of owre blyssed lady seint Mary which fell 
that yere upon the Sunday the friers minors first aryved 
and entered into England at Dovar, to wit 4 pristes and 
d laye men of wl^i^^^ ^ ^^ them being lefte at Canterbery 
did there buyld the first bowse of friers minors that evar 
was in England. .. Other fowre of the sayde friers to wit, 
frier Richard Ungworthe an ynglishe man borne, a priest 
and prechar and frier Richard Devonshire derke an eng- 
lishe man, by order an acoUtuM a youge man of age. Tb« 



CHAUT'S HOtnTAU 

third was frier Henry Detrineso a lambard borne, a laye 
inan. The fowrthe was frier Monachatus, a layeman 
also. Thes fowre cam to London and lodged at the 
preching friers, and beinge of them curteysly reeeyved 
they cam to meate and meale wHh them the space ofl9 
dayes. Afterwards thrwiphe belpe of theyre speciall frinds 
they heyred an house hi Cornhyll of John Travers who 
waathen shryve and there in they made litle sels wherein 
Ihey inhabUedy but they had neytbar charters nor any 
privilege to erect any altar nor to selebriate Divyne ser- 
vice in theyre places. At which tyme the devotion of the 
eitiMns towards them, and also the numbar of the friers 
increased, and therefore the citie removyd them from 
that place to a place in seint Nicholas Shambles, which 
place John Ewen citizen and mercer of London appro- 
jpriated unta the Commonaltie of the citie of London, 
but moste devoutly he apoynted it to the symple use of 
the friers according to the declaration of the rule. Whicbe 
sayede John Ewen soon after enteryd into the order of 
a laye frier, and lefte unto all faythful people an example- 
of perfecte repentaunce and heavenly devotion anno 
of kynge Henry the third. Richard Renger than being 
maior, and master John Travers tuid Andrew Bokereli 
shryves/* 

As the brotherhood increased, it became necessary 
to enlarge their buildings, and accordingly in little better 
than thirty years, a more spacious and magnificent 
church was begun to be built. 



CHRIST'S HOSPITAU 

Several of tlie nonastic buildinss, were founded b)r 
different benefactors. The principal of these was sir 
Richard Wittlngton, who in the year 14S9 began a mag* 
nificent library, which was finished the following yeai» 
andwassoon afterwards furnished with books. Thislibrary, 
apart of which still remains, was 189 feet long and thirty* 
one broad, was completely wainscottedor ceiled, and con- 
tainedtwenty-eightdesksandeightdoublewainscotsettleS. 
The whole cost of this erection was £55Q : 10, four hun- 
dred pounds of which was the gift of Richard Whitl&ng- 
ton, and the rest was contributed by one of the brothefs, 
Dr, Thomas Winchelsey, who paid likewise for the writ- 
ing out of the works of D. Nicholas de Lira, in two vo- 
lumes, to be chained there, 100 marks. The conduit- 
bead and watercourse had been previo,usly given by one 
William Taylor, taylor to king Henry III. 

The revenues of this monastery on the dissolution 
were valued at £32 : 19. It was surrendered 12th of 
November 1538. 

The ancient church, with most of the monastic 
buildings, were destroyed in the fire of London. The 
cloisters, with a few other fragments, remain. The 
church was cruciform and of great extent, being ^00 feet 
in length, eighty*nine feet in breadth, and from the floor 
to the roof sixty-four feet two inches, and contained 
several chapels. No order of monks, says Mr. Pennant, 
seem to have possessed the powers of persuasion equal to 
these poor friars. They raised vast sums for their build- 



tefi amoDi^ tiM ridi, and there wen few of their admip- 
en when they eeae to die who did not eontole tbesMeHci 
with the thoughts of lying within their ezpiatins walla ; 
and if they were partiealarly wicked, thought themselves 
aeeore against the assault of the devil, if their corpse was 
wrapped in the hahit and cowl of a friar. M ulthades 
therefore of all ranks were crowded in thb holy ground. 
Jt was honoured with the sepulture of four queens, four 
duchesses,, four countesses, one duke, two eark, eight 
barons, and thirty^five knights, whose names are men» 
tioned by Stowe, and in idl, from the first foundation to 
the dissolution, 6S8 persons of cpiality were here interred. 
•In the choir were nine tombs of dabaster and aaarble 
'* environed with bars or strikes of iron : one tomb in the 
body of the church coped also with iron, and seven score 
gravestones of marble in divers places." 

In the month of September 1552, the Grey Friars 
having been previously prepared for their reception by 
order of Edward VI. near 400 orphans were admitted 
upon his charitable foundation here ; and on the suc- 
ceeding Christmas^day in the aftevnoon, while the lord 
mayor and aldermen rode to St. PauI's, 340 of them stood 
in a line reaching from the end of Laurence Lane, in 
Cheapside, nearly to that cathedral. They were ail 
clothed on tins occasion in a uniform dress of rus$€t cot- 
ton f but on the Easter following, that colour and mate- 
rial waa changed for blue cloth^ which has ever since been 
continued^ and has occasioned them to receive the dc- 
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CHRIST'S ttOSFITAL. 

nomination of the Blue^coat school. This d(res9> which 
still retains its original fashion, and has a very antii|iiia 
appearance, consists of a blue cloth coat, quilted close to 
the body, having loose skirts of the same, yellow undei^ 
coat, yellow worsted stockings, black low-heeled shoes, 
a flat round thrum cap tied with a red band, and the 
hair cut short. 

The several buildings of this charity are very exten- 
sive, consisting of various irregular parts, erected at dif- 
ferent periods, and possess very little external beauty. 
The south front, which is hid by Newgate Street, is the 
handsomest. It is composed of a fine red brick, and la 
ornamented with Doric pilasters, placed on pedestals. 
This part of the Hospital was erected principally at the 
expense of sir Robert Clayton, alderman and mayor of 
London, and was executed under the direction of sir 
Christopher Wren. It forms the principal entrance, and 
may be seen from the area to Christ's church, to which 
there is a passage from Newgate Street. In a niche above 
the door is a statue of the royal founder Edward VI. in- 
differently done, and much damaged ; and underneath the 
following inscription : 

" Edward the Sixth of famous memory, King of 
England, was founder of Christ's Hospital ; and 
Sir Robert Clayton, knight and alderman, some 
time lord mayor of this city of London, erected 
this statue of King Edward, and built most part 
of this fabric, Anno Dom. 1662/' 



OBRItT'S BOSPITAI.. 

Th« eloitteny yet sUnding, were part of ihe friary, 
bot hare been much modernized. They are very large, 
and serve at present as a thoroughfare to the Hospital, and 
a place for the boys to play in. Over them are some of 
the wards, and the great hall : both are well worthy in- 
spection. 

In the cloisters, which are still used for interments, 
repose several of the officers of the Hospital, as well as 
some of its distinguished benefactors. Among the latter, 
the name of Mr. Thomas Firmin, a private citizen, me- 
rits preservation as an instance of uncommon liberality. 
His epitaph is said to have been composed by Dr. Fowler, 
bishop of Gloucester, who knew him well, and is no pa- 
negyric. 
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IT. BARTHOLOMEW'S B08PITAI.. 

with a full-length portrait of Henry VIII. and of Charles 
II. ; likewise a portrait in full leng;tfa of doctor Ratliffe, 
who left ;g500 a year to the Hospital for the improvement 
of the diet, and £\00 per annum for the purchase of 
linen. The patron sunt is represented above tlie chim- 
ney-piece, having in his hand the symbol of his martyr- 
dom, a knife. On one of the windows is painted Henry 
VIII. delivering the charter to the lord mayor ; by him is 
prince Arthur, and two noblemen with white rods : here is 
also a fine portrait of Perceval Potts, many years surgeon 
to the Hospital ; it was painted by sir Joshua Reynolds, 
and is est^med a correct likeness. - 
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PRIORY GATE, CLERKENWELL, 
MIDDLESEX. 

This magpiificent Gate is the only existing^ member oi 
the piioiy of St. John of Jerusalem, the buildings of 
iwhicb were of considerable extent, and occupied the 
ground now called St.' John's Square, and parts adja- 
cent. The capacious form of this ancient structure, 
and its retired situation, have, doubtless, contributed to 
its preservation. The upper part of the arch of St. 
John's Gate formerly contained a large apartment, to 
which the groining within the gateway formed an ele- 
gant roof: this^ however, was found inconvenient, as 
it obstructed the passage of carriages with high loading ; 
H was accordingly taken down many years since. Two 
foot passages through the Gate, similar to those of 
Temple Bar, were enclosed about the same time. 

This priory was founded by Jordan Briset and Mu- 
riel his wife, in the year 1100, and consecrated by He- 
radius, patriarch of Jerusalem : it was of the warlike 
order of the knights hospitalers, which took its rise- 
from a pious mCn named Gerardus, who, with others of 
a similar cast, associated together for the protection of 
pilgrims visiting the Holy Land. Godfrey of Bologne 
first imtituted the order, and in reward of the valour oi: 



PRIORY GATE, CLBRKBNWBLL. 

Genrdus, at the battle of Ascalon, endowed the kni^ts 
with great estates. They at first styled themselves 
servants to the poor servants of the hospital at Jerusa- 
lem; but their vast possessions infected thenrwitii ex- 
cessive pride, and in 1381 their luxury ^ve such offence 
that their house was burned to the ground : it was after- 
wards rebuilt, with additional splendour. So immode- 
rately was this order endowed, that it possessed, in dif- 
ferent parts of Christendom, no less than one thousand 
nine hundred manors, and previously to the separation 
of England from the church of Rome, included in 
its fraternity eight distinct nations.. 

The last prior was sir William Weston, who, upon 
the suppression, had a pension assigned him of ;£100Q 
per annum, but he died of a broken heart, in the year 
1540, on the very day that the priory was suppressed. 
The house and church remained entire during the reign 
of Henry VIII. who kept here his tents and toils for the 
chace ; afterward the church, which was remarkable for. 
the beauty of its tower, was blown up with gunpowder,, 
by order of the protector, Somerset, and the stones » 
used for building his palace in the Strand. 
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^ T»B TOMB OP 

THOMAS mv^aify ESQ., m IfMR CMA9MMi 
^B TUB GHAR^mn MMISB, 

&r the ancienl C4tafter Hmsc, whieft was formerfy a 
imimntery, few traces are now risrble. It owed tts-ori* 
gin t»a dreadfU pesHleiice, which id the year 1348' de- 
solated the greater part of England, and was particn« 
larly fetal to the citj of London, where it swept away 
nearly nine tenths of the popilation, insomach that the 
dmrefrjards^were insufllcient to bnry the dead, and thoa* 
sands were interred hitlie common fieMs. As an expiatory 
offering, and in compassion to the maltitudes who were 
denied the rights of sepulture, Ratph Stratford, the then 
bishop of London, purchased aad consecrated three acres 
of land, whereifthe buth a chapel calfed Pardon Chapel, 
l^art of which was removed, within memory, to malke room 
fbr buildings wMch hare since been erected. Large addi- 
tions were afterwards made to the bishop*^ chanty, so that 
rn process of time it became a monastery, and at the sup- 
pressToiT the rerenues were valued at a£T36:?:T. The 
site of the monastery was* given by Henry VTIT. to sir 
Edward North. His son Roger sold it to the duke of Nor- 
foll(, from whose successor it was purchaaed by Mr. Sat- 



TOMB OF T. SVTTOir, B8Q. 

too, who spent the greater part of a large fortone in the 
endowment of this boiue i and having procured a charter 
of incorporation, rt was erected into an- hospital in the ^ear 
1611, under the title of ** The Hospitol of King James, 
foanded In Charter House, in the Cpunty of Middlesex^ at 
the humble Petition and only Cost of Thomas Satton, Esq.** 
By the foundation statutes it was to consist of a master 
or governor, a chaplain, eighty decajed gentlemen, mer- 
chants, or soldiers, and forty scholars. It was the foas* 
der*s intention to preside himself as the first governor of 
his charity, but death defeated his design. His tomb, 
which is in the chapel, is a superb specimen of the mona- 
mental taste in the reigo of James I. It is composed of 
the roost valuable marbles, highly carved and gilt, and 
contains a great number of figures, of .which the founder 
if the principal. The epitaph is as follows : 

'* Here lieth buried the body of Thomas Suttoit^ 
late of Castle Camps, in the county of Cambridge, 
esq. at whose only costs and charges this Hospital 
was founded, and endowed with large possessions, 
for the relief of poor men and children i he was a 
gentleman, born at Knaith, in the county of Lin- 
coln I of worthy and honest parentage. He lived 
to the age of seventy-nine years, and deceased the 
ISth of December, 1611." 



GERAHiyS HALL, OR eiSORS HALU 
LONDON, 

Or Hus lemnant of the aqpieot u^Ansion of sir jfolm 
Gisors, Pennaaty ip his account of l^ondon^ |^ve^ the 
IbllDwing particulars : 

^< To the east of Knight-rider Street, on the south 
side of Basing Lane, stood the mansion of sir John Gi' 
sors, mayor of London, and constable of the Tower, in 
1311. In the turbulent times of Edward II. he was 
charged with several harsh and unjust proceedings, and 
being summoned to appear before the king's justices, to 
answer to the accusation, he and other principal citizens 
fled, and put themselves under the protection of the re« 
bellious barons. This house was built upon arched 
raults, and had arched gates, made of the stone brought 
from Caen.— In the lofty roofed Hall (says Stow, in his 
Survaie, p. 665) stood a large fir-pole, near forty feet 
high, which was feigned to have been the staff of Ge- 
rardus, a mighty giant, ^hich proved to be no more 
than a maypole, which, according to ancient custom, 
used to be decked and placed annually before the door : 
from this fable, the house long bore the name of Ge- 
rard's Hally but was properly changed to that of Gisors. 



OBIAID** RALL, Mi OISOM BMMX, ftONDOlf. 

—It remaioed in tbc family till t&e year IS86» when it 
waf alienated by Thomas Gisora. The house was divided 
into several parts, and in the time- of Stow was a com- 
mon hosterie, or inn. At present, nothini^ remains bat 
the vault, supported by pillars, which serves as ceUais- 
to the houses built on the site of the <dd mansion." 

Tliis vault is now nearly perfect : the capitals of the 
villars and the groinhig of the roof are sharp andfiedk 
The shafts are neariy half embedded in dirt and fiKhi, 
which has been aoeiunulatiog for centunes* 
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GUILDHALL CHAPEL, 
LONDON. 

Tbi& Chapely now disused and in a stateof neglect, prer 
sents a most beautiful Aront of Gothic architecture/ conr 
sisting of a large pointed window filled with tracejry^ a 
door of the same form, having its arches supported by 
slender columns, and a number of compartments adorned 
with cinquefoil heads. At equal spaces above the door, 
are three rich canopies, supported by Corinthian columns ; 
these contain the statues of Edward VI. queen Mary, and 
Charles I. This Chapel, or college, was founded about 
the year 1299, by Peter Fanlore, Adam Francis, and Henry 
Frowick, citizens of London. The establishment was for 
a warden, seven priests, three clerks, and four choristers. 
In the reign of Edward VI. it was granted to the mayor 
and commonalty of the city of London. Service was for- 
merly performed here once a week, and also at the elect* 
ion of the mayor, and before the feast, to deprecate iniH- 
gestions, and all plethoric evils. Adjoining the Chapel, was 
a good library built by the executors of the famous Whit- 
tington ; this was well furnished with books belonging to 
Guildhall. According to Stow, many of these books were 
borrowed by the protector Somerset, but never returned* 
Directly behind the Chapel is BlackweU's Hall$ it was- 



GUILDHAIL CKArSL. 

originany calM Batlng's tiaui^k, or baU, fron tht fimily 
ef that name, who made it their residence. This fiunSy 
was of great antiquit/t for in the year 1916) Solomon Ba- 
aing was mayor of Iiondon ; and in 1908 one of the same 
name was sheriit The mansion was sold in 1397 to the 
city» and used as a marlcet for wooUen doth ; the ancient 
Itailding became so minow in the ISme of ^een £iisat- 
bethy that it wattaken down, and the fteiciit one ti«btod 
upon llilite> at tha expense of iMOO.^ 
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ST. AUGUSTINES CHURCH, LONDON, 

MJDDLESEJt. 

This house of the Aupntines was founded in ISliS by 
Humphry Bohon, earl of Hereford, for friars heremitei 
of that order. Its situation was to the west of Broad 
Street. The Chorch, becoming ruinous, was rebuilt by 
Humphry, one of his descendants, eazl of Hereford, 
who was^ buried here in 1361. 

At the dissolution, great part of the house, cloia* 
ters, and gardens, were granted to William lord St. 
John, afterwards marquis of Winchester and lord trea- 
surer. On the site be built Winchester Place, a magni- 
ficent house, where Winchester Street now stands. The 
west end of the Church was, in 1551, granted to John 
a Lasco, for the use of the Germans, and other fugi- 
tive protestants, and afterwards to the Dutch, as a 
preaching-place. Some portion of the buildings were 
converted into a glass-house, for Venice glass, in whick 
Venetians were employed in every branch of the manu- 
facture. They were patronized by the duke of Buck- 
ingham. Howel^ the celebrated author of the Letters, 
was steward to the manufacture, but was obliged to 
quit his office, not being able to endure the heat. He 
had been in Venice in 1621, probably to piy into the 
o 2 



CT. AUOUStlNS'fi CUURCUy LOMDOll. 

secrets of the art, and to engage workmen. This place 
was afterwards converted into Pinners Hall. 

The residue of the buildings the marquis reserved 
for the purpose of totn, coal, and other 'things. His 
son sold the noble mOiliiments of the dead, the paving 
stones, and many other materials, which had cost 
thousands, for a hundred pounds, and converted the 
buildings into stables for his horses. The steeple of the 
Chutbh was standing in 1600. It was extremely beauti- 
f dl ; but the marquis demolished it, notwithstanding he 
was petitioned to the contrary by the lord mayor and 
many respectable citizens. 

Numbers of persons of rank were interred in the 
Church of the Augustines ; among others, Edmund Guy 
de Meric, earl of St. Paul. This nobleman came into 
this country on a mission from Charles VI. of France 
to Richard II. and his queen. Lucie, the wife of Ed- 
mund Holland, lord admiral, and one of the heirs and 
daughters of Barnaby, lord of Milan — ^Richard Titz- 
alan, the great earl of Arundel, beheaded in 1S97 at 
Tower Hill--John Vere, earl of Oxford, beheaded in 
:1463, at the same place — Edmund Stafford, duke of 
Buckingham, a victim to the pride of cardinal Wolsey. 
And many others. 
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LONDON STONE. 

This famous relic of antiquity stands in a kind of cell, 
dose under the south wall of St»Swithin's church, on the 
north side of Cannon Street. Till toward the middle of 
the last century, it was pitched near the channel facing 
the same place, and fixed very deep in the ground, fastened 
-with hars of iron, and otherwise so strongly set, that if 
carts, by the negligence c$ their drivers, were run against 
it, the wheels might break, but the Stone remained ^ 
unshaken. 

On what occasion or account it was setup, or at what 
time, are involved in complete obscurity. But that it was 
prior to the conquest is certain ; for at the end of a gospelr 
book given to Christ-church, Canterbury, by Ethelstan, 
king of the West Saxons, are noted certain lands or rents 
in LfOndon, belonging to the said church, of which one 
parcel is described as lying near London Stone. 
. . We might employ a dozen pages in detailing the 
various conjectures that have been formed on this sub- 
ject ; but shall content ourselves with mezTtioning such 
as appear the most plausible. 

It is well known, that the Romans reckoned their 
miles from all great towns and places by stones pitched ; 



tONBON 8T0KB. 

this they did also in Britain ; and perhaps this might be 
the Stone for London, from which precise spot to mea- 
sure their miles from this city to other parts of the land. 
Perhaps, howtm, tius StoBO Quy be even of greater 
antiquity than the times of the Romans, and have been 
an object or a monument of heathen worship ; for we are 
told by an eminent British antiquaiy, Mr. Owen, of 
Shrewsbury, that the Briton» erected stones for refigwui 
worship, and that the Druids had pfflars of stone in veae- 
radon ; which custom they borrowed from the Greeks, 
who, as Pausanias writes, adored rude and unpoKshed 
stones. 

In the time of Henry VI. when Jack Cade, the 
Kentish rebel, who called himself lord Mortimer, eame 
through Southwark into London, he marched to this 
"Stone, where was at that time a great concourse of 
'people, aiid the lord mayor among the rest. Cade struck 
his sword upon the Stone, and said, " Now is Mortimer 
lord of this eity ;*' and, having made a formal declaration 
to the mayor, returned to Southwark. It seems not im« 
probable, from the circumstance of the mayor and citi- 
zens being assembled at London Stone, that it might be 
the place whence proclamations and public notices were 
igiven to the people of the city. 
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ABBEY OF NUNS, ST. BOTOLPH, 
ALDGATE, IiONDON> 

HIDi>LE8EX. 

A VERY interesting history o^ this Abbey Was comAiuni- 
cated to the Antiquarian Society in the year 180d» by 
the rev. t)r. Ply, to whom we are indebted for the draw- 
ing from which the accompanying Plate was engraved. 
The substance of the following account is extracted 
from the Archelogia^ in which the doctor's history was 
published at length. 

Ifhis Abbey was erected by Blanch, queen of Na- 
varre, the wtfe of £dmund, duke of Lancaster, who 
was brother to £dward I. In the king's licence, oh* 
tained by her husband for the purpose of foundmg the 
Abbey, it is stated that whereas, by an act passed iri 
that reign, ecclesiastical and other persons were re- 
strained from holding lands in mortmain without leave 
of the crown and of the mesne lord, if any, he granted 
such leave to his said brother to convey a parcel of 
ground given and granted in fee by Thomas of Bread 
Street, in the parish of St. Botolph, Aldgate, for the 
erection of a bouse for the residence of certain nuns 
devoted to the service of God. St. Mary, and St. Francis^ 
expected shortly to arrive and settle in this realm, under 
g2 



ABBEY OP NUNSy ST. BOTOLPH, ALDGATE. 

the auspices of queen Blanch. Dated at Westminster, 
the Igth of June, in the twenty-fixst year of his rtxgtky 
1899. 

These Nuns were denominated Ckras, from their 
foundress St Clara, a native of Agi^is, in Italy, and a 
zealous disciple of St. Francis, whose rule they adopted. 
They imitated the Franciscans also in the colour of their 
habit, and by assuming, in token of humility, the ap- 
pellation of Sorores Minores, as their monks did that 
of Fratres Minores, from whence the street in which 
the house stood derived the name of Minories. 

This Abbey was surrendered in the thirtieth year of 
king Henry VIIl. by the lady abbess, Elizabeth Savage. 

In the reign of Charles II. it appears that the pre- 
mises consisted of storehouses belonging to his majesty, 
and from that time the site of the Abbey was so dis- 
guised that scarcely any traces of it were discernible 
when, in March 1797, a fire, which consumed or da- 
maged many of the buildings, laid open large remains 
of the old edifice, particularly a spacious apartment 
which was probably the refectory, and is represented in 
the annexed Plate. The whole of it has since been de- 
stroyed. 
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PART OF THE TOWER OP LONDON. 

^EAR the traitor's ^te, which opens immediately to the 
river Thames, stands the tower represented in the Plate, 
commonly named the Bloody Tower, from the atrocious 
craelty perpetrated here by order of Richard III. who, 
having ascended the throne by a train of artifices, to the 
eitdusion of Edward V. and his brother the duke of York, 
b^gan his reign with such measures as he supposed likely 
to ensure his usurped possession; accordingly, he resolved 
• upon the death of the young princes, his nephews. Retiring 
from London, to avoid suspicion, he sent an express order 
toBrackenburg, governor of the Tower of London, to put 
Edward V. and his brother, the duke of York, to death. 
Brackenburg, more conscientious than his master, re- 
turned a veiy submissive answer; but withal let him 
know, that he should never be able to bring himself to 
execute his commands. Richard, vexed to be deceived in 
his opinion of that officer, sent him, by James lyrrel, a 
written order to deliver to the bearer the keys and go- 
vernment of the Tower for one night only. Brackenburg 
obeyed, and Tyrrel brought in his agents to execute the 
king's orders. That very night, whilst every body was 
asleep, he went into the two princes' room (the upper 
chamber of this tower), and, having smothered them in 
their bed, caused them to be^ buried under a staircase 
Heading to the chapeL 



PAIT OP TBI TOWBE OP LONDON* 

In 1764» great parcdt of reoorda were removed to the 
thiqpel; and a new pair of gtaira beins made for their 
•aaier conveyance, the labonrert, in digging at the 
loot of the mncient stepsy came to the bones of consanied 
Gorpaea, covered with a heap of stones t these bones were 
supposed to be the remains of the murdered inCsuits. 
Tradition says, that a mulbeny-tree was planted upon 
the spot, to commemorate this discoveiy: however this 
may be» a tree of that kind is now standing at the fbot of 
the chapel steps, which baa the appearance of consider- 
able age. 
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THE WBITB TOWEft. 

• year 1190 Loiigchainp, bishop of Ely, enclosed the pre- 

iDises with a wall and ditch. Hcory III. who trod in 

I the oppreuive steps of his immediate predecessors, added 

. several bulwarks, to the Tower to overawe the citixeos, 

. and induce them more readily to submit to his exactions. 

Many additions were made in the succeeding rei|;ns, till 

St length within the eoclosnre of the ditch eighteen towers 

were erected. The extent of the ground within the 

walls is upwards of twelve acres. 

It had been, a matter of debate, whether this royal 
' fortress was within the city of London ; but upon a view 
and strict examination in Michaelmas term,- in the thir- 
teenth year of James I. the ancient w^l of London 
was discovered extending through the Tower. This 
survey was occasioned by the murder of sir Thomas 
Overbury ; it vwas then aiyudged, that all that portion 
of the Tower which is environed within the said wall, 
or on the west part thereof, is within the city of Lon- 
don ; and that the residue of this fortress, lying on the 
cast of the ancient wall^ is within the county of Middle- 
sex ; accordingly the murderers were tried in London. 
It would require a volume of no moderate size to relate 
the various atrocities, some with and others without the 
mask of justice, which have been perpetrated here. 
.Pennant's London contains a brief recital of some of the 
.jnost remarkable, to which our limits oblige us to refer* 



TOi? WHITE TOWER, 

Tms important citadel is spfipostil to davc ^r\$em on tb« 
file of a fort wlich enisle^ »n i^ aaeient w^M of Lofi- 
doD, near the Thames. The jfirst works w£fe J?a^ti||r 
ihrovfDup immediately^ on William the Congu^rof > tak« 
iog po9se98iQ|i of the. city • The White Tof^, irhidi va» 
ereoleil ^, f^w yeafs after thu Conquest under th|e4irectioi| 
of Gnn4al^h,.bisho|> of Rochester, Is a large square l^i^ 
ipgy fODsistipg of (hree lofty stories^ under vhjch lut 
^zlensHre vaults, ^ned as a deposit for salt|^etre« lu tli» 
iGrst sitpjy are tjvo Urge rooms, oao contaips the Mn#H 
arms for ^ea serwee, curiously l^i4 up> sn^ucjeilrt^ to fiir«. 
nisb lO^OOOmeuj t|ie other rpoff^ is #]l^ed ^;th clofeto 
and pre9seiB,- coQt^iniiig warlike IoqU ^od instruments of 
deaib : in the apartments ^boye ^rje liJcewise .depo^ile^, 
various milit«ry and o^val stores. On ibe roof, ^bicb 
is 4at and covered with le^ is n^^lU'ge cjsterjo, by; ^^i^ 
Tious conlfivance supplied with ^^ter from the I^b?ipoes^« 
for the use of the garrison in case .of i^eed. 

Id the reign q| William R^fofi Ko/oe ad^Miovs were 

made to tl\e original building; and ip 1155 Becket^ arrbbi- 

fihop of Canterbury and chancellor to Henry III. expended 

great sums in reparations and additional buildings. In the 
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THE CttAfSL Ot ffie WHfifife WWKtt^ 

T»B Clui#«l wliMii ike White Itmety tJeteA ClMit^ 
^ltdelMMf»Aii(adftdh{ill«dt«»St.MlHithte^fi?«^g^^ ft 

pittMil iMir otiMM olth^ Mllkft dHMiMitfnk {Bhtf {He 

jHftfUilpmi llz#f 4flll IMWioMiy dMalCMJiitra* TtrtM if^ tWo 
•M•«iiilM^aM di«l>il«li ka g»II%^ ; hi kMykid^ 

the massive columns already noticed.^««^(! ^MMJ birfM- 
ing is esteemed a perfect specimen of Norman architec* 
ture. Henry III. paid a particular attention to thispUce, 
and among^ other improvements and repairs, ordered three 
windows of painted g^lass to be made, one on thenorth side, , 
and two olhers on the south : the former was ornamented 
with the Bgures of the Virgin and Child ; one of the latter 
represented the Holy Trinity ; the other, an image of St. ' 
John the EvangeUst : he also directed the rood beyond 
the altar to be painted, and erected an image of St. Ed* 
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THB CHAPEL OF THS WHfTB TOWEE. 

ward in the act of preaentiiis ario|f to St. John; " which 
lepreaentation/' say« Mutland, ** alludes to the kgendof 
the power pretended to be given to Edwacd the Coafesaor 
for curini^ the kin^senl, in* reward for his great charity, 
which relieved St. John, in the appearance of a poor 
beggar, with a ring from his finger." The Chapel now 
^rms partof the record-ofilce, and is completely occupied 
with ancient charters and other legal deeds-— mouk^ and 
tattered heaps ! the testimonials of high antiquity ! des- 
tined probably to glimmer to the latest periods of age, 
^* through the Gothic cloud of time and language" ia 
which they are enveloped. A view of these ancient me- 
. morials, arranged as they are in melancholy order in this 
once royal but now deserted sanctuary, is calculated to 
produce a thrilling awe, and to impose the most solemn 
, reflections. They are not only mementos of individual 
mortality, but the records of families that are now ex- 
tinct, and of generations that have long since been con- 
signed to the tomb^ 
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REMAINS OP THE MONASTERY OF 
ST. MARY OVEREB, 

80UTHTVJRK. 

This Monas^ry is supposed to be of very ancient date» 
though its origin is not precisely known. In the year 
1106 it was refounded by two Norman knights, and 
called St. Mary's Priory, at Southwark, or Over Ree» 
from the Saxon word re^, a river. At the^Ussolution^ 
it was surrendered to the king by Bartholomew Linsted, 
Who had a pension of j^lOO per annum. Shortly after 
the suppression, the conventual church was purchased 
liy the inhabitants of the Borough, and made parochial, 
being dedicated to our Saviour. The venerable Gate- 
way represented in the Plate is the only remaining part 
of the rcfectbry, situated at the north-east end of the 
cloisters. The north door, leading to the refectoiy and 
cloisters, has been taken down by a recent proprietor, to 
make a gateway more commodious for his business, by 
which means part of the refectory was destroyed. This 
place is now called Mountague Close, from a lord of 
that name who resided therein ; as did, likewise, at 
the same time, lord Montacute, or, as some say, lord 
Monieagle. In this close, it is said, the gunpowder plot 
was discovered, by the miscarriage of a letter, which 



KBMAINS OF THE MONASTERY OF ST. MARY OTERES. 

%ras delivered by mistake to one of these lords. This 
place eqjoyed several privileges, for the happy discovery 
of the said plot, particularly one, viz. that whoever 
dwelled there were exempted from having any actions of 
debt, trespass, 6te. being served on them ; but this pri- 
vilege has been, long since, suppressed by acts of parlia- 
ment 



CANONBIMIY, 

MIDDLESEX. 

Tas manor <rf Canonlmiy itands in the parifh of St. 
Maty, laliiigton, upon an eminence which coraiounds a 
fine prospect of the surrounding country and the metro- 
pc^. This manor is supposed to have been given by 
Ralph de Berners to the priory of St. Bartholomew* in 
Smithfield ; it was enumerated among other possessions 
of that house in the reign of Henry III* The prior of 
the canons of St. Bactboloroew afterwards liad his resi* 
dence here, hence its name Canonsbury, buiy signifying; 
bower, or burgh, a dwelling. Upon the dissolution the 
estate was given to lord Cromwell, who being soon after 
attainted, it reverted to the crown, and a rent charge of 
£20 per annum was taken from it, as part of the jointure 
of the -divorced Ann of Cleves. Edward VI. granted this 
manor to John Dudley, duke of Northumberland $ by 
his attainder and death it came again to the crown, and 
was given by queen Mary to sir John Spencer, who is 
said to have been the richest subject of that time ; his 
heiress marrying the earl of Northampton, conveyed the 
manor to that noble family. 

The greatest part of the ancient residence is now 
taken down; what remains consists of a lofty brick 
c 



CANONBUBY. 

tower, Mfenteen feet square and fifty-eight high, wHh 
■ome adjoining erections and large fragments of the park 
walb : the lattef are; daily giinng way t<r the enormous 
system of building now carrying on here, as well as in 
every other directioik near the metropolis. The pre- 
sent remains of Canonbury appear to have been erected 
by William Bolton, prior of St Bartholomew, some 
time between the years 1509 and 1638, as well on'ac>> 
count of his device, a bolt and tun, which still remains 
cut in stone upon various parts of the waUs, as from the 
style of the buildings, which are evidently of that period; 
the inside of the square tower retains much of its original 
appearance, and is ornamented with pannelling, curiously 
carved) though in greater part daubed and disguised with 
^ faint and paper hangings. 
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HAHROW, 

MinDLESBX. 

Harrow on the Hill, so called from its situation on the 
hi^cgt part of the county, is situated in the hundred of 
Goare, at the ^stance of ten miles from Tyburn turn- 
pike. It ri^es out of a rich vale to a very considerable 
eminence, and affords a variety of beautiful prospects. 
The view towards the east is terminated by the metropo- 
lis ; to the south, by the Surry hills : towards the north 
it is the least extensive^ being intercepted by the high 
gpcound about Stanmore and Harrow WeakL The view 
towards the west and south-west, which is very extensive 
and beautiful, may be seen to the greatest advantage from 
the church-yard, whence the ground declines precipi- 
tately to Roxeth Common, where • the scenery is very 
pleasing : the distant prospect takes in Windsor Castle, 
and a coiuiderable part of Berks and Buckinghamshire. 
The church, which is situated on l^e summit of the 
Hill, and dedicated to St. Mary, consists of a nave, 
chance], two aisles, and two^anscepts. At the west 
end is a lofty spire, covered with lead, which forms a 
very conspicuous object for many miles round. Accord- 
ing to Eadmer, when archbishop Anselm was preparing 
to consecrate the church of Harrow, built by his prede- 
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ceitor Lanfnme, in the time of WiUiam the Conqiiefor^ 
upon one of his own manon, but within the £oeeae eff 
London, the biihop of that see ehumed the right of oonie- 
cration, upon which the matter was referred to Wolstui« 
bishop of Worcester, the only Saxon prelate then VMas, 
who decided in favour of the archbishop. Some parts of 
Lanfranc's building still remain, vis. the circular cc^niii 
which divide the aisles from Ihe nave, and part of the 
tower at the west end, where is a Sa^on arch of a ^nga- 
larform. The mouldings, &c. from the pilhv* upwards, 
are chipped off and smoothed over with plaister. But 
why this was done we are at a loss to conjecture ; £or if 
the whole of the carving had mouldered off, the tower 
would have been uninjured; and it would have been time 
enough to have made this dilapidation when the admirer 
of antiquity could have no pleasure in contemplating the 
labours of his forefothers. The view from the battlements 
of this tower is truly grand: every object that can en- 
liven a landscape, from the plain pasture lands, to the no- 
blest buildings, are exhibited in the utmost prolusion. 
The church appears to have been rebuilt in or near the 
fourteenth century. The nave has a wooden roof, with 
carved ornaments. The brackets are supported by whole- 
length figures of the Apostles. 

The free-school, which now ranks among the first 
public seminaries in the kingdom, gives this place its 
principal celebrity; it was founded in the reign of queen 
Elicabeth, by John Lyon, a wealthy yeoman of Preston, 
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%ho had pre^ously, for many years» appropriated tirentjr 
marks per annum to teaching ^poor children. In the 
year 1590, two years before his death, he drew up a set 
of statutes for the school, with full instructions for the 
disposal of the estates which he intended to appropriate 
to Tarious charitable uses. In these papers he mentions 
his intention of building- a school-house, with habitations 
for the master and usher, and directs the sum of £S00 
to be expended fo^ that purpose within three years after 
bis decease, provided he should die without having com*' 
pleted this intention. 

The statutes for the school are drawn up with much 
attention and precision ; the number of forms are specie 
fied ; the books and exercises for each form are chalked 
out; the mode of correction settled ; the hours of attend- 
ing school ; the vacations and play days ; and the nature 
of the scholars' amusements, which are confined to 
** driving a top, tossing a hand-ball, running, and shoot- 
ing." The last-mentioned diversion was in a manner in- 
sisted upon by the founder, who requires all parents to fur- 
nish their children with ^* bowstrings, shafts, and breast- 
ers, to exercise shooting." It was customary, till within 
the last forty years, for the scholars of Harrow to have a 
public exhibition of archery annually, on the 4th of Au- 
gust, when they shot for a silver arrow. Since this custom 
has been laid aside, public speeches have been substituted 
in its room. 

The reputation of Harrow school was raised to a 
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preat height by Dr. Thackeray and Dr. Sumner^ parti- 
cularly the latter, who was an excellent classical scholar, 
and celebrated fbr the elegance of his Latin coinposi- 
tions : under hini many of the present nobility'y and 
some of the most distin^isbed characters of the age for 
l^enins and learning, received their education. The 
school still keeps its reputation and its numbers, which 
are usually upon an average about 150. 

The manor-house was formerly the occasional resi- 
dence of the archbishops of Canterbury. The manor 
previous to the Conquest^ belonged to the church of 
Canterbuiy, where it itmained until it was exchanged 
by archbishop Cranmer, in 1543, to Henry VI If. for 
other lands. It is now the property of sir John Rushout, 
bart. 
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8T0NB PONT, HAYES CHURCH, 

MWJ>LE8EX. 

Haybs in sitDHited 9e«r tbe Uxbridffe road, at tbe dis- 
tanea of twelve mil69 from l^bura turapike, Tbe^pa- 
cish lie* in tbe buadfsd ef ^lUMvne, and is bounded by 
Morwood OB tbe^svt » NoftbtiUx on th^ north; HilUog- 
don, on the west, and Harlin^n, on the south. 

The parish church of Hayes, which is dedicated to 
the Virgin Mary, is built, for the most part, with flints, 
and consists of a chancel, nave, and two aisles. At the 
west end is a square embattled tower. In the south wall 
of the chancel are two stone stalls, of the earliest Eng- 
lish architecture, with plain pointed arches ; a piscina, 
with the drain very perfect ; and another small recess, 
which was a closet, perhaps, for holding the ehrism 
and sacramental elements. Some of the windows in the 
«hancel are of the architecture which prevailed in the 
Iburteenth century, others are lancet«baped, with 
brackets of various forms. The Font, which stands 
' within a pew at the west end of the church, is of a very 
tingular construction, and of great antiquity; appa- 
rently of an earlier date than any portion of the church : 
it is large and drcular, very highly sculptured, and stands 
on eight massive pillars, and oti a central shaft 
o2 



iTONS FONT, HATBS CHURCH. 

The allies are separated from the nave of the church 
by octsgonal pillars and pointed arches : the north aisle 
appears' to have been built in* the fcmrteenth, or early in 
the fifteenth century. The south aisle has a flat roof, 
and windows with obtuse arches. It is probable that it 
was built about the year 1600, and that the nave was re- 
paired and new-roofed at the same time, the cognisances 
of England and Arragon being carved on the joints of 
the fretwork with which it Is ornamented: on others 
are emblems of the cmcifixioD, and devices of ▼ariois 
sorts* 
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HARUNGTON CHURCH, 

MIDDLESMXx 

This Chureh if dedicated to St. Peter and St. Paul, and 
is an ancient structure^ oonsistinf ol a ch%ncel and a 
nave ; at the west end is a square embattled tower of 
flint and stone. The south door, which we have repre* 
sented, is of Saxon architecture^ with aigaag mouldingi^ 
and a moulding composed of cats* heads with lonf 
tongues, eurled at the end. The font, which standa on 
a circular pedestal surrounded by four small pillars, i« 
square, the sides are ornamented with rows of circular 
arcl«c8. 

On the north side of the chanceV is a Gothic monu- 
ment with an obtuse arch, ornamented with quatrefoils 
apd foliage (under which is the effigy of the deceased, 
on a brass plate), to the memory of Gregory Lovell, esq. 
lord of the manor, and patron of the Church, who died 
in f54fii. He married Anne, daughter of David Billing- 
ham, esq. 

In the churchyard is a yew-tree, cut in topiary 
work, the girth of which is fifteen feet seven inches, at 
about six feet from the ground, at which height it 
bVanches out into two trunks of nearly an equal size. 
A print of this yew*tree was published in 17S9, accom- 
panied with some verses, by John Saxy, then parish clerk. 
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The rectory of Harfington, wbich is in the dioeese 
of London, and in tbe archdeaconry of Middlesex, is 
taxed in the ancient vmion at nine marks per AmiaiM. 
in the kin^s books it is rated at j£24. The inqalsi- 
tion taken by order of parliament in 1660, states the 
parsonage of Harlington to be worth jf 140 per annum, 
exclusive of the glebe (thirty-six acres), valued at £t8. 
The present rector to Robert Bord Gabriel, D. D. who 
was instituted in January 1789. 

Harlington, in ancient records, is called Herdington, 
Herdyngton, or Hardyngton, a name which it is pro« 
hable it acquired from its owner, at a very remote pe- 
riod ; it was not till within the last century that it was 
altered to the modern name of Harlington, which is now 
in general use, and adopted in public records. 
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WIEE, OR WYER HALL,. EDMONTON, 

MIDDLESEX. 

This ancient mansion is situated in the parish of Edinon- 
toDy nearly half a mile to the left of the high road lead- 
ing from London to Hertford and Ware. It appears to 
have derived its name from the family of Wyrehalle, 
which possessed an estate in this parish in the reign of 
king Edward III. Towards the latter end of the six- 
teenth century it belonged to the family of Leek^, and 
descended to Jasper Leeke, esq. f^om his father about 
the year 1581. From that family it passed to the ffux" 
UySy one of which, George Huxley, ^sq. built the prcL- 
sent mansion on the ancient site, in the year 1611. This 
gentleman's initials with the above date remain on t|ie 
leaden pipes, and his arms over a chimney-piece in one 
of the principal apartments : he died in the year 1087, 
as appears by a monument to the memory of him and 
his wife, on the north wall of Edmonton church. The 
premises were lately vested in the legatees of Mrs. Sa- 
rah Huxley, who granted a lease thereof to James Bow- 
den, esq. 

The structure is composed of brick,, with rustic 
groins and large casement windows. The porch, or prin- 
cipal entrance, presents a very ancient appearance, and 
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is tuppoted to havie belonged to a former buubsmhi. The 
interior It fitted op in tlie prerailinp ityle of tlie age of 
Elisabeth and James I. haYing pannelled wainscots in 
various forms, and lofty eielinc:s of croclLct work; 
among the ornaments of the rooms the rose and pome- 
franate, the deidces of England and Arragon, frequently 
occur. In an upper room are the arms of the mer- 
chant-adventurers, to which company it is probable 
some of the proprietors have belonged. The House is 
now occupied as a ladies' boarding-school, and contaios 
a few good family pictures. 

Edmonton church contkins several ancient monii- 
ments ; the most interesting are those of John Kirtoo, 
esq. who died in 1368> and sir Thomas Charlton in 
144T. 

An annual fiur of great resort among the lower 
classes is held in the high road and two adjacent fields, 
at Edmonton, for three days, in the month of September. 

For the above particulars, and the drawing of this 
ancient mansion, we are indebted to Mr. F. W. L. Stock- 
dale, a gentleman who has recently published a very in- 
teresting collection of etchings from antiquities in ti\e 
county o^ Kent 
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eltham: palace, 

KENT. 

The manor of Eltham^ which was a royal one from veiy 
remote antiquity, was held, in the time of Edward the 
Confessor, under the crown, by one Alwolde. King^ 
William the Conqueror gave it to his half*brother Odo,. 
bishop of Bayeux, and earl of Kent. 

In 1528 king Henry VIIIw bestowed it on sir Heniy 
Gailford, the comptroller of his household. 

Edward VI. granted the manor of Eltham to sir John 
.Yates, who enjoyed it but a short time, being executed 
for high treason in the last year of Edward's reign. 

The kings of England had a palace here at a very 
early* period, and here were kept many of the joyous 
Christmasings of ancient days. Edward II. frequent^ - 
resided here, and in the year 1315. his c]ueenwas brought 
to bed of a son in the palace, who, firom his birth in thb 
place, acquired the name of John of Eltham ; and it is 
probable from that circumstance . this edifice has been 
called king John's palace. Edward III. held a parlia- 
ment here in 1329, and in the year 1364 he gave a magni« 
ficent entertainment at this, palace to . John king of 
France, then a prisoner in England. 

A survey was made of the Palace in 1649, and the 
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Bttteriah valued at i(87M. This survey is extreseiy in- 
terefting : it gives an idea of the extent and magnificence 
of the building as iteusled in^its •riginal state. 

The capital mansion called Eltham is theran de- 
•Bribed to be built of bri<db, WMd, stone, s^id timber, and 
to consist of one fair chapel, one gxeat hall, forty-six 
rooms and oAoes below stant> with two laxge oeikis; 
•nd abov« stahrs>s«TentM» lodgifig roooa on the king^i 
ride, twelve on the queen's side, and nine on the prihosV 
skk) im aU thirty-eight; and thirty^ftve faaytsoT buiid- 
ing, or seventy'-eight rooms in Mk offices vouad llie cnut* 
ywd, wldcii containad one acre of glround. NoM of the 
rooms were at lUs period fliniished» extftpt* the chapri 
aftd haU. The house was raportcd to be Mtrach out of 
i*pair, and wttewintabhi. The hall is n«w Qscdas a barn, 
and the other bnfidiiigSy oonvetttd into modem dweOiiigi, 
ai« calkd, with the surrouadifig premiseBy Court Farm. 

Approaching the ruins from, the tow&» to the kit k 
seen a lafge fragment of the yktk wdl^ with its aaciciit 
gateway ; then tha nMaik, with Its grassy bottom, the 
■tone bridge by wMehIt li oroMcd, the Mgh walkoavefcd 
with ivy, and the magniftcent hall. The appearaaea of 
these relics is extremely hftpresslvei and powetfittl^ i«- 
eaUs the memUfy of times when— - 

** Prifiicft set wh#re «etti«« graw^'* 
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FONT AND ANCIENT MONUMENT IN 
BROMLEY CHURCH, 

KENT. 

Bromley is a healthy and respectable market-town, and 
derives its name from the Saxon word Brom-lea^;, signi- 
fying a field, or pasture of broom ; and the great quan- 
tity of that plant on all the waste places near the town, 
sufficiently corroborates this etymology. The manor of 
Bromley was given to the bishops of Rochester in the* 
eighth century, by Ethelbert, king of Kent, and, 
with some little interruption about the period of the 
Conquest, and during the Protectorate, has continued 
in their possession till the present time. These prelates 
had a palace here at a very early period, which was 
pulled down by the late bishop, Thomas, who erected 
the present edifice, a plain, brick mansion, in its stead, 
about the year 1777. lliis is now, and has been for a 
long period, the only episcopal residence belonging to 
the see of Rochester : it stands about a quarter of a 
mile out of the town, on the brow of a hill, looking 
towards Beckenham and Hayes. In the grounds Is 
a chalybeate spring, called St. Blase's Well, which 
anciently had an oratory attached to it, dedicated to 
St. Blasius, which was much frequented at Whitsun- 
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tide, because Lucas, who was legate for Sextos JV. 
here in Eng^land, granted an indulgent remission for 
forty days enjoined penanee, to all tliose who should 
visit this chapel, and offer up their orisons there in the 
three holidays of Pentecost. After the Reformation, 
the oratory fell to ruins, and the well was stopped up, 
but, being re-opened in 1754, was, by the bishop's or- 
ders, immediately secured ^m the mixture of odier 
waters, since which, numbers of people have been 
remarkably relieved by it, from various diseases. 

The church is dedicated to St. Peter and St. Paul, 
and consists of a nave, chancel, and aisles, with aa 
embattled tower. The sepulchral memorials are du- 
merous: among these is an ancient tomb, in the 
noKh wall of the chancel, under a recessed pointed 
arch, with many mouldings springing from two beanti- 
fully slender pillars on each side, with heavy orna- 
mented capitals. The upper portion of the arch aad 
east side of the monument are mutilated. The person 
whose memory this tomb was intended to coiuBemo- 
rate is unknown, but was conjectured by Weaver to 
be Richard Wendover, bishop of Rochester and minis- 
ter of this town ; but this prelate, who died in 1250, 
was, according to Dart and Godwin, buried in West- 
minster Abbey, by the king's (Henry III.) express 
orders. Against the same wall is an inscribed tablet, in 
memory of bishop Zachary Pearce, D. D. who died 
an June 1774^ aged eighty-four years j and a slab in the 
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pavement records the nsme ani} virtjaes of John 
Voi^nge, another bishop of Roeheftt^jr : he cUe^ at the 
age of seventy-one, in April 1605. Two other bishops 
of this see weire also interred in this edifice. 

The Font, ^hich is an excavated blocic of Purbeck^ 
is elevated by brick-work, and bears undoubted evidence 
of its high antiquity ; the basin is faolkiwed to a size 
suiBciently large for emersion. The Font is nearly 
square, the upper portion being rather larger than the 
lower, and the sides are ornamented with the plaia 
semicircular arches of the Norman architecture. 

There is a college at Bromley, founded in pursuance 
of the will of the benevolent John Warner, bishop of 
Rochester, bearing date in 1666 : it is for the residence 
and maintenance of twenty widows, of loyal and orthodox 
clergymen. The original endowments have been con- 
siderably increased, by the gifts of various persons, since 
that period. In 1756 Mrs. Helen Betenson, of Brad- 
bourne, in this county, bequeathed the sum of j^l 0,000; 
for the purpose of er^ting ten additional houses,. 4br as 
many widows of clergymen : since that, a bequest of 
£12,000, made under certain limitations, by William^ 
Pearce, esq. brother to bishop Pearce, for the buildings 
of ten more houses for clergymen^s widows, has also- 
fallen in ; so that this excellent charity is in a very flou- 
rishing condition. The widows on bishop Warner's- 
foundation have ;^0: 10 each, with coals and candles; 
tlie others have £20 each. The salary of the chaplain. 
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who mutt belongs to Magdalene College, Oxford, has 
been increased at different times, and is now about jf86 
fer ANfiiifN* 

This institution is under the management of four- 
teen trustees. The college buildings are pleasantly 
situated at the north end of the town. 

The population of this parish, according to the act 
of 1800, amounted to 2700 j the number of bouses to 
584. The markets are well supplied. The grant for 
holding them was obtained by the bishop of Rochester, 
from Henry VI. in the year 1447 or 1448. 
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KENT. 

RiocfiEErrER Cavtu^ is supposed to oceupy a pofHoa of 
the Roman station Darobrivis. The eartiest notice we 
have of it, which can be relied on, is in 7fi5, when E^* 
herty king of Kent, ^ve a certain portion of land to 
the church, lying within the malb of the CastU of JBo* 
ehestor. In 855 Ethelwulph, king of Wessex, gave a 
house to one Dunne, his minister, situated— << in m«rf- 
gUt CMielH Hroji," Kilburne, indeed, says, that 
<* Cesar commanded the Castle to be built (according to 
Rd^nan order), to awe the Britons, and the same wa4 
called the Castile of Medway; but time and tempests 
Imnging it entirely to decay, Oise, or Uske, king of 
Rent, about the yaar 490, caused Hroff, one of his 
chief eounciUors, and lord of this place, to build a ned 
Castle upon tho old foundation, and hereupon it took 
the name of Hroffe*8 Coatter.** 

The Castle was dilapidated by the Danes, but was 
afterwards repaired and garrisoned by William the Con- 
queror. The repairs appear to have been effected under 
atut superintendance of Odo, Inshop of Baieuz, who had 
b«en constituted earl of Kent and chief Justidary of 
Bngland ; but afterwards^ proWpg tyrannical, was sailed 
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and tent prisoner to Rouen, in Normandy, whef^ hs 
continued till the accession of William Ruius, who re- 
stored him to his titles and possessions, but nather 
duty nor gratitude could restrain the turbulence of Odo, 
who excited an insurrection in Kent, in favour of Ro- 
bert duke of Normandy, the king;*8 brother ; and hav- 
ing pillaged and destroyed various places, secured his 
plunder in Rochester Castle. Rufiis immediately laid 
siege to the Castle, which was stoutly defended for s 
considerable time, by Odo's friends. The king, who 
was incensed at their resistance, refused to grant them 
any terms, but was at length persuaded to pardon them. 
They were, however, compelled to allure the reafan, 
with forfeiture of their estates. Odo himself was sent 
prisoner to Tunbridge castle, but the king afterwards 
pardoned him, on condition that he quitted the reailm 
for ever. 

< The Castle was soon afterwards repaired, and the 
keep (of which such considerable portions remain) 
built by Gundulph, bishop of Rochester, who was par- 
ticularly skilful in architecture and masonry. 

In the year 1136 Henry I. granted to William Cor- 
boyl, the then archbishop of Canterbury, and to his 
successors, the custody of this Castle. It was, how- 
ever, resumed by Henry II. probably after his quarrel 
with the ambitious Thomas a Becket. In 1215, when 
king John was embroiled with his . barons, and had 
sigrned Magna* Ckarta, though contrary to his inclina- 
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tSoDB, he, determining to recede from his oath^ whick 
lie asserted had been forced from him, retired to the Isle , 
of Wight, obtained the pope's interdict, and assistance 
from the French. The prelacy in vain endeavoured to 
accommodate matters between the ill-advised monarch 
and the exasperated barons, who, feeling indignant at 
their sovereign's peijury, prepared to appeal to arms; 
and having seized on the Castle of Rochester, entrusted 
its defence to William de Albine, a brave and skilful sol- 
dier. The king, convinced of the importance of this 
fortress, besieged it in a regular manner. The barona 
deputed Robert Fitz- Walter to its relief; but John had 
taken such measures for security, by breaking down 
hedges and fortifying the passes, that Fitz-Walter, with 
nearly double the number of the king's army, was com- 
pelled to leave the besieged to his mercy. 

Simon de Montfort, earl of Leicester, the chief of 
the associated barons, soon after the king obtained pos* 
session of Rochester Castle, laid siege to it ; but, being 
called off by a feint which the king made upon the city 
of London, the few troops he left to continue the siege 
were soon discomfited and put to flight. But little more 
occurs in the history of this Castle, excepting the names 
of those to whom its custody has been entrusted. 

The situation of Rochester Castle was extremely fa- 
vourable for defence, standing at the south-west angle 
of the city> on an eminence, rising abruptly from the 
Medway : that river preserved it from attack on the 
c 2 
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WliCy Wniltt its touthy 6ssty and noita tnws wers envi- 
roned b^ a deep ditch. The outward walls, which fenned 
an irregular pareOeloprain of about 900 feet in length, 
were ttrengthened by several square and round towers, 
embrasured, and provided with loop-holes and machico- 
lations ; but tliese, with the walls themselves, are now 
in a state of utter ruin. On the north-east was the 
principal entrance : this was defended by a tower gate- 
way, with outworks at the sides. The keep, or Great 
Tower, erected by bbhop Gundolph, is stiH nearly per- 
fect, as to its outward figure, which is quadrangular. 
This is one of the most interesting and curious speci- 
mens ef Norman military architecture now remaining 
in England. It stands at the souUi-east comer of the 
enclosed area, and rises to the height of 104 feet: the 
walls spread outwards, with a slope from the level of tiie 
ground floor $ but above that they rise perpendicularly, 
and form a square of seventy feet ; their thickness, on 
the east, north, and west sides, is eleven feet, but on 
the south it is increased to thirteen feet. Near tlie 
middle, on the east side, is a pilaster, ascending from 
the base t^ the roof; and at the angles are prcjecting 
towers, three of which are square, the fourth circular : 
these rise twelve feet above the summit of the tower : 
they ape provided with parapets, and are embrasured 
together with the rest of the building. The entrance to 
the interior opened upon the first floor, from a small 
tower that was attached to the keep, on the north ^de^ 
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but could not be approached by an assailant, without 
the greatest danger. The first ascent was by a flight of 
twelve steps, leading round the north-west angle to an 
arched gate and covered way, beneath which a flight of 
seven steps led forward to a drawbridge that connected 
with the arched gateway of the entrance tower: this 
opened into the vestibule, between which and the keep 
there were no other avenues of communication than by 
a third arched passage in the thickness of the wall. This 
latter, being the immediate inlet to the body of the 
keep, was defended by a massive gate and portcullis, 
the hinges and grooves of which remain ; and in the 
roof are openings, for the purpose of showering destruc^ 
tion on the heads of assailants* 

The interior of the keep is divided by a strong wall, 
iiito two nearly equal parts, communicating, however^ 
by open arches on each floor. The floors were three in 
number, independent of the basement story ; but these 
were removed when the Castle was dismantled, in the 
reign of James I. The basement story was low and 
gloomy ; the first floor, which seems to have been occu- 
pied by the soldiery, was twenty-two feet in height; 
the second floor, whicE consisted of the state apart- 
ments, was twenty-eight feet in height, and consider- 
ably ornamented. The upper floor was sixteen feet 
high. From the remains of a large arch in the south- 
east corner, it seems highly probable that the chapel 
was placed here ; though this cannot be absolutely de- 
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lermlned, the destruction of this angle, in the wars be* 
tween king John and his barons, and its subsequent xe- 
edification in a different style of architecture, having 
caused some small alteration in the plan of the build- 
ing as arranged by bishop Gundulph. 

All the walls are composed of the common Kentish 
rag-stone, cemented by a strong mortar, in the compo- 
sition of which immense quantities of sea-shells were 
used, and which has acquired, from age, a consistency 
equal, if not superior, to the stone itself. The coigns 
are of a yellow kind of stone, said to have been brought 
from Caen, in Normandy : the window-frames, together 
with the mouldings round the principal entrance, the 
faces of the columns in the state apartments, and the 
arches above, as well as those in the (ire-places, are all 
of this stone ; but the vaultings of the galleries, toge- 
ther with the staircases and all the arches within the 
walls themselves, are formed of the rude rag-stones, 
which seem to have been placed on wooden centres, and 
the mortar poured over them, in so liquid a state, as to 
fill up every crevice, and unite the whole in one mass. 

About the beginning of the iast century, an at- 
tempt, originating in sordid motives, was made to de- 
stroy the whole of this venerable • fabric ; but this, 
through the solidity of the walls, was found too expen- 
sive an enterprise, and was therefore abandoned, on the 
kame principles from which it originated. * 

Rochester was one of the stipendaiy cities af the 
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Romans^ and many Roman remains have been dog upr 
here. . In the Castle gardens and its vicinity, abundance 
of coins have been found, principally of the emperors 
Vespasian, Trajan, Adrian, Antonius Pius, Marcus, 
Aurelius, Constantius, and Constantine the Great: 
even within the walls of the keep Roman coins of Ves- 
pasian, Trajan, and of the lower empire, have been 
met with. In the present ruined walls of the cathedral 
precinct, Roman bricks have been worked up ; various 
Roman antiquities were also found, about seventy years 
ago, in levelling a part of a large artificial mount, 
called Bully Hill, which is situated at a small distance, 
southward, from the Castle. These consisted of ves- 
sels of glazed earthenware, as urns, jugs, paterae, &c. 
The largest urn* was of a lead colour, in height thirteen 
inches, and in circumference two feet seven inches : in 
the widest part, it contained ashes and human bones : 
the paterae were of fine red earth, and of different sizes 
mnd shapes. 

The corporation of Rochester consists of a mayor, 
twelve aldermen (of which latter the mayor was to be 
one), twelve assistants, or commou-council, a recorder, 
a town-clerk, two chamberlains, a principal serjeant at 
mace, a water-bailiff, and other inferior officers. The 
present seal of the corporation is of considerable anti- 
quity ; on one side is St. Andrew on the cross, and on 
the other the Castle of Rochester: round the former 



an Hit wofdf Sioiixum Comiimm Cititati» RomiisM^ 
•ad raond Uie latter* Siooxum Civium Roffbnsis. 

In tlie year 178S« an act was paased for the reoo- 
rery of amaU debta in the city of Rochester and the ad- 
joining parishes. 
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ROCHESTER CATHEDRAL, 

The Cathedral at Rochester stands at a little distance to 
the south of the High Street^ and east from the castle^ 
the walls of the precincts ranning parallel with the castle 
ditch. It is built^ in the form of a double cross ; and 
consists of a nave and aisles^ two trancepts, and a choir, 
with a low tower and spire. This edifice exhibits spe- 
cimens of the architecture of at least four distinct eras. 
The nave and west front, with some exceptions, were 
the work of the Norman Gundulph, together with the 
massive bell-tower, which stands between the transcepts, 
on the north side, and still bears his name. The 
choir and upper transcept were erected in the reigns 
of king John and Henry HI. by the sacrist, William 
de Hoo, with the produce of the oblations made at the 
shrine of St. William. On approaching the west en- 
trance of this interesting pile, the beholder cannot but 
be struck with the magnificence of design, and rich- 
ness of decoration, which, notwitstanding the ravages of 
time and the innovations of modern architects, are still 
observable throughout. The principal doorway opens in 
the centre, under a beautifully recessed semicircular 
arch, consisting of a variety of mouldings, supported by 
d2 
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four entire columns, and a semi-column on each side. 
The capitals are composed of wreathed foliage, from 
which proceeds the heads of birds and other animals. All 
the mouldings of the arch are decorated by sculptures) 
the principal of them representing twisted branches, 
and curled leaves, with a variety of small animals and 
human heads, in rich open work. The transom, which 
rests upon the imposts of the arch, is composed of eight 
'stones, ingeniously dove-tailed together, the outer faces 
of which are sculptured with the figures of the Apostles. 
In the space above is a representation of the Saviour, 
seated, with a book, open, in one hand, and the other 
raised, as in the act of benediction, and on each side is 
an angel inclining towards him, together with the sym- 
bols of the Evangelists. From the other remains of the 
ancient parts of this front, it appears to have consisted 
of four ranges of small arches, some of which are inter- 
sected ; having richly ornamented mouldings, and exhi- 
biting a vast variety in the designs of. the capitals, and 
flutings of the pillars, scarcely any two being alike. Many 
of the recesses beneath the arches, as well as the spaces 
between the different lower range of pillars, are wrought 
heads of animals, projecting, and looking towards each 
other, it seems also from various represensations drawn 
in the beginning of the past century^ that this front had 
originally four octagonal towers, which rose above the 
roof to the height of two stories, and terminated in 
pyramids ; only one of these is now standing i that 
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nearest to the centre, on the north side, ^as probably 
rebuilt in a different form, at the time when a con* 
siderable portion of the middle of this front was re« 
moved to make room for the spacious pointed arched 
window which now occupies it,' and which consists 
of sixteen larger lights, and numerous smaller ones in 
the arch above. The two other octagonal towers, which 
occupied the extremities to the north and south, have 
been removed within the last forty years : the northern 
tower was pulled down to the foundation, and rebuilt 
in a style intended to bear some resemblance to the ori- 
ginal : yet the similitude is but slight. A whole-length 
statue, however, of Gundulph, the founder, standing 
on a shrine in pontificals, with his crozier across his 
breast, was carefully preserved, and fixed in front of 
the new tower, where it now remains. His mitre has 
been since broken off, and his right hand, which is stated 
to have held the representation of a church, is also de« 
stroyed. 

Excepting the west front, the whole remaining exte- 
rior of the Cathedral must be considered as extremely 
plain, if not altogether destitute of ornament. The ends 
of the west transcept and the chapels of St. Mary 
and St. Edward, are supported by buttresses ; this is not 
the case with the choir, the ponderous roof of which 
has been suffered to depend entirely on the thick* 
ness of its wall, aided by a collateral support from the 
several towers of its transcept and east end. From the 
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west door U a descent of sevend stairs to the nave, the 
greater part of which preserves its ori^nal character. 
The first ^ve columns on each side, and half of the sixth, 
are in the massive Norman style, supporting semicircoUr 
arches, decorated with zigzag mouldings, and having 
plain fluted capitals. The columns are dissimilar, not 
any two in the same range being exactly alike, though 
the opposite columns in the respective ranges uniformly 
correspond. Above the arches sustained on these co- 
lumns is a second story of arches corresponding both in 
size and ornament. The space beneath each of the lat- 
ter, however, is filled up with two smaller arches, having 
zigzag mouldings, supported on three short thick co- 
lumns, with fluted capitals. 
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ST. AUGUSTINE'S ABBEY, CANTERBURY, 

KENT. 

In the eastern suburbs of the city of Canterbury stand 
the remauns of this once famous Abbey, V?bich, in the 
early period of our monastic history, almost equalled the 
cathedral itself in magnificence, and continued to exist 
in great splendour during many centuries. It was 
founded in the year 598 by St. Augustine, in conjunc- 
'tion with Ethelbert, king of Kent, the latter of whom 
nendowed it with many estates, and other rich gifts. An- 
'gosUne placed here a community of Benedictines, and 
invested them with various privileges : these were after- 
>ward8 increased by numerous grants and royal charters, 
and many immunities were, in succeeding ages, con- 
ferred on the monks by the Roman pontifs. 

Eadbald, the son and successor of Ethelbert, found- 
ed a church in this Abbey, through the influence of 
archbishop Lawrence, who dedicated it to the Blessed 
Virgin in the year 613, two years before which the monks 
had been exempted by the pope from all episcopal juris- * 
diction. Many of the abbots were persons of eminent 
talents, and had procured divers immunities and privi- 
leges from the papal see. BgeUin, who had been sent 
on an embassy to pope Alexander II. obtained from him 
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A licence to wcAr tbe mitre And other pontificAk, bot^lie 
Archbithop refuted to peimit him to exercise this priri* 
lege ; And soon siterwArds, in lOTO, Egelsin was obliged 
to seek refage on the continent, he hAving tAken pAit 
with Archbishop StigAnd, in bis opposition to the Con- 
queror. In the sAme yesr the king promoted a NormAn 
monk, nAmed ScolAnd, or ScotlAnd, to the vacAnt ab- 
bAcy, And by his Influence, joined to thAt of Archbishop 
LAnfrAnc, niAny of the possessions of this Abbey, which 
the king hAd seized, were restored. And several new 
gnmts of Unds And churches obtjuned. This Abbot, 
following the general exAmple of the NormAn prelates, 
took down the whole of the ancient church. And began 
to rebuild it in a more magnificent mAnner; but he 
dying in 1087, before he had completed his intended 
structure, it was finished by his successor Wido, be- 
tween that period And 1009. Hugh de FloriAc, who 
succeeded Wido, erected the chapter-house and dormi- 
tory, And furnished the church with vatious ornAments : 
he died in 1184. His successor, Hugh de Frotessdive^ 
who was chaplain to Henry I. and weU informed in nto- 
nasticAl And seculAr discipline, increased the monks ^ 
sixty, their original number. 

In the time of ClarembAM, whom Henry IT. had 
intruded into the abbAcy, against the consent of the 
monks, great pAit of the Abbey church was destroyed 
by fire, together with many of the Ancient grsnts and 
«ther writings. The cburches of FAversbAm, Minster^ 
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«nd MiddletoDy were afterwards assigned to the use of 
the sacristy to repair the damage, by grants from pope 
Alexander III. 

On the deposition of Clarembald in 1176, RogOTf 
a monk of Christ Church, was constituted abbot, but, 
on his refusal to make professional obedience to the 
archbishop, the latter refused to give him benedicUon : 
to procure this, he then went to Rome, where it was 
given him by the pope, from whom also he obtained 
«new the privilege of using the mitre, sandals, and pas- 
toral staff. These favours, together with the inter- 
course which he continued to maintain with the papal 
see, incensed both the archbishop and the lung, and 
the latter seized on the possessions of the Abbey, but 
was induced afterwards to restore them by the pope. 

Roger the abbot died in 1212, and: was succeeded by 
Alexander, a monk of great learning and eloquence, 
who firmly supported king John kgainst the barons, 
and when Lewis, the dauphin of France, landed in the 
isle of Thanet, he boldly excommunicated that prince 
•and all his adherents. Hugh his successor, the third 
abbot of that name, was chosen on the seventh of the 
kalends of September 1220, and soon aftemards de- 
parted to Rome, to receive his benediction from the 
pope, as had then become customaiy. During his ab- 
sence, John de Marisco, the prior, being desirous of 
ascertaining where the remains of St. Augustine had 
been deposited^ cauied his tomb and altar, which stood 
c 2 
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uniler the middle window at the east end of the ebanJi 
to be broke open, and within these, in three distinct 
enelosuret , he found the relics of the saint ; the abbots 
of Battle and Lanj^'ley, and the priors of St. Edmund's 
Boiy, Faversbam, and St. Radtgund^s, with many 
other persons of religious distinction being then pre- 
sent. In one of the enclosures, called a *' small stone 
Tessel,*' were his bones and a plate of lead, inscribed to 
this effect : '' In the year from the incarnation of oar 
Lford 1091, William, king of the English, reigning, the 
son of king William, who acquired England, abbot 
Guido translated the body of St. Augustine from the 
place where it bad lain for 500 years, and placed all the 
bones of that saint in the present casket ; the other 
parts of the sacred body he deposited in a silver shrine, 
to the praise of Him who reigns for ever.*' All the re- 
mains were afterwards re-entered, with the exception of 
the head, which at the instance of the great men pre- 
sent, and to excite the devotion of the people, was re- 
tained without the shrine, and was wonderfully deco- 
rated, at the abbot's expense, with gold, silver, and 
precious stones. 

Many alteraUons were made In the monastic build- 
ings between the years 1853 and 1S09, and new onei 
erected; such were, the refectory, lavatory, cloister) 
kitchen, the abbot's chapel, and the great gate. Dujw 
ing the respective governments of Roger de Chichester, 
Nicliolas Thorn, and Thomas de Fyndon, who were ab- 
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bots in. siiccegsioDy Thomas de Fyndon supported thft 
pretensions and privileges of his monasteiy against arch- 
bishop Winchelsea ; and having obtained a declaratory 
bull from pope Boniface VIIJ. he. made a bold attempt 
to invade the prerogatives of the see of Canterbury, by 
instituting three new deaneries, comprehending all the 
churches, the patronage of which belonged to the Abbey: 
after along contention, however, he was obliged to sub* 
mit to the archbishop, who, by the mediation of the 
earl of Pembroke, and others, was prevailed on to re* 
ceive the abbot into favour, on his agreeing to abolish ' 
the new deaneries, and to make other conoessions. 

No particular notice is taken of any of the abbots 
who followed Thomas de Fyndon, until the Abbey was 
surrendered in 1539 to Henry VIII. by John Essex, the 
last abbot, and thirty of his monks. Its revenues were, 
at that period, according to Dugdale, ;^1413 : 14 : 11}. 

Soon after the dissolution, the principal buildings 
were stripped of their lead, and some of them left to 
perish by degrees ; but the destruction was accelerated 
by entire edifices being occaysiQnally pulled down, and 
the materials converted to different uses. The great 
gate, with the ^joining buildings to the south, and 
some others, were, however, ^ept standing, and 
Henry VIII. is said to have converted them into a 
palace for himself and his successors, and to have had 
the Abbey lands, which immediately adjoined to thepre- 
dnctSi enclosed as a park for dee^r and beauts of chace, 
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Siteen Maiy i^nmted the Abbey demesnes to esrdisal 
Foley at whose death they reverted to the crown; and 
In the year 1564 were given to Henry lord Cobhamy fay 
foeen Elisabeth, who kept her court here for serenl 
days duriof her '* royal progress/* in the year 157S. 
On the Attidnder of lord Cobham, in 160S, James I. 
granted this demesne to Robert Cecil, afterwards eaii of 
Salisbuiy, at the annual rent of jg90:I3:4. The next 
possessor was lord Wotton, who was owner at the time 
of the nuptials of Charles I. with the princess Hemi- 
etta, which were consummated in tlus Abbey on tbe 
13th of June ieS5. Lord Wotton left this estate, at 
his death, to Mary, his widow, for life ; and it obtained 
the name of Lady Wotton's Palace, firom her constant 
residence at it. After her death, tiiis estate came to 
Anne, the youngest daughter of the late lord Wotton, 
by allotment. Anne married sir Edward Hales, bart 
of Wood Cburch, in this county, and their descendant, 
the present sir Edward Hales, bart. of St. Stephen's, is 
now owner. 

The west front of this Abbey extended, in length, 
850 feet, and had a gate at each extremity : these gatei 
are yet standing, together with the buildings adjoining 
to the principal one, 8t. AuotisriNs's Gate, as it is stiH 
called. This is a very elegant structure, though the 
interior is much dilapidated, it having been converted 
into a brewery. The front consists of a centre, united 
by octagonal towers> which rise above the roof in lofty 
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tarretSy ilnUhed by a rich cornice and battlement^ and 
pierced by small and bigbly-oma^ented windows : un* 
der the cornices are various heads of much expression 
and character; others of similar execution adorn the 
ang^les within the turrets ; in the spandrils, above the 
entrance arch, within quatrefoil recesses, surrounded 
by circles, are statues, now greatly broken and defaced i 
indeed the whole of this entrance exhibits' a degree of 
taste rarely surpassed by the ornamental sculpture of 
any age. The large room over the entrance has been 
converted into the city cockpit ; and so singular are the 
changes the different parts of this foundation have 
undergone, that we find a fives-court, a bowling-green, 
a skittle-ground, an hospital, and a gaol, within the 
circuit of the waDt . * 

The remains of the Abbey ehureh, though so 
greatly reduced as to render it very difficult to trace 
the extent and form of the entire edifice, are extremely 
interesting, as they furnish us with an undoubted sped* 
men of early Norman architecture, and this of a rich 
and elegant kind. These ruins, independent of the 
Norman work, are chiefly confined to mere walls of the 
east end and south side, which appear to have been re- 
built in the latter part of the fourteenth century. The 
west end has the name of Ethelbert's Tower; though 
from what cause, unless in veneration of his name, 
is unknown. This, which is the ancient part, is a 
lofty and elegant ruio> exhibiting various ranges of 
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iemicireiilar arches, gome of them intersecting esdr 
other, and being cariously adorned with mouldings and 
ornamental sculptttres. The different parts display 
mach fancy, and though the walls are very massive, 
yet the f:eneral cast of the ornaments give this remain a 
far gpreater air of lightness and proportion than is ob- 
servable in most other Norman buildings. The remains 
of the BeH Tower, which stood about siaty feet^ from 
the church, towards the south, And the walla of which 
were of vast substance, were wholly removed in 1793, 
though not without employing the combined efforts of 
900 men. 

When Augustine and king Ethelbert founded this 
Abbey, it was with the intention that it should be made 
the place of their own sepulture, and also of their 
successors, for ever; yet this design was completely 
frustrated before the expiration of 160 years. Previous, 
however, to archbishop Cuthbert obtaining the privi- 
lege of consecrating a burial-place within the walls of 
the city, all his predecessors were interred in this Ab- 
bey, namely, Augustine, Lawrence, Justus, Mellitus, 
Honorius, Deus Dedit, Theodore, Brithwald, Tatwyn, 
and Nothelm. Lambert, the next but one in succession 
to Cuthbert, was also buried here, and to the memory 
of each of these prelates a shrine was afterwards erected 
within the Abbey church. The kings of Kent who 
were interred in this church were Ethelbert, £adbald> 
£rcombert, Lothaire^ and Withred; and among the 
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females of tbe blood-royal were the queens Bertha and 
Emma, and the princess Mildreda, daughter of Lo- 
thaire. Many other persons of eminent rank have 
been buried here, though not a single memorial is now 
left to distinguish the places of their interment ^ among 
them was Juliana, countess of Huntingdon^ the rich 
infanta of Kent, who died in 1S50, and was deposited 
in a chantry chapel of her own foundation, dedicated 
to St. Anne. 

Among the privileges possessed by this foundation 
was that of coinage, which had been originally granted 
by king Athelstan, but which seems not to have beea 
exercised subsequent to the reign of Stephen. 

On the day of the translation of St. Augustine, in 
the year 1271, during a violent tempest of thunder, 
lightning, and rain, which lasted a whole day and night, 
the buildings of the Abbey were greatly damaged, and 
would have been quite overwhelmed by the flopds, ac- 
cording to the opinion of the chronicler, had not the 
virtue of the saints who rested there withstood the force 
of the waters. 

The Kent and Canterbury hospital, which stands 
within the Abbey precincts, is a respectable brick edi« 
fice, containing eight wards for the reception of pa- 
tients, with convenient apartments and offices for the 
attendants. 

In the eastern part of the precincts a new county 
gaol is built, on an ingenious plan, by which the dl£fer« 
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•Bt dMtet ot pritonen will be Icept sepsmte, and tlnl 
cztenaion of crime which conitantly taket pleee where- 
ever promiscuoas communication is allowed, will, bf 
this means, be effeetnally prevented. 

The above particttlara. are principally extracted from 
Mr. Brayle/s account of this Abbey, in his history of 
Kent, forminjT part of the Beauties 6f Englmod and 
Wales. 
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CATHEDHAL, 

KEITT. 

The Treasurer of the .monastery of Christ's ChurA, it 
Canterbury, was one of the four great officers of the 
bouse ; the other three were the Cellarer, Sacrist, an4 
Chamberlain : these domestics were persons of consider* 
able consequence, their employments being both honour- 
able and lucrative. The chamberlain's province extended 
to the charge of all' the clothing for the monks; he 
therefore retained a master tailor, second tailor, pelt- 
man, master botcher and his boy, besides three servants 
In the laundry. The sacrist had the oversight of the 
church, to keep all its utensils neat and clean, and to 
t^e care of the sacred vessels, the vestments, ornaments, 
and books. The cellarer had charge of the provisions, 
and presided over the malt-house and bake-house. The 
treasurer gathered the rents of the monastery, and took 
account of its expenditures. Several authors have repre- 
sented the abuses occasioned by sach a constitution of 
officers, and assert that great detriment was experienced 
thereby to the monastery, <' because the several ferms 
and profits belonging to the house were first committed 
to the trust and management of the domesticsi afterwards 
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pBrticttlarly usigned and allotted to them in manner of 
prebendal portioos, every monk haTing his own proper 
share appropriated to him* Henoe the profession of po- 
verty declined and ceased, the seeds of coyetousnesswere 
sown, charity apparently dwindled and came to nothing, 
the wealth of the monasteiy was transferred to Idndred 
and relations, and so administered food to licentiousnesi 
and all vices.*' 

The annexed View represents an ancient entrance 
under the Treasury; the earth appears to have beea 
raised nearly to the capitals of the pillars. The interior 
is an arched or vaulted passa^, now occupied with use- 
less lumber. 
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CHBISTCHURCH GATE, CANTERBURY, 

KENT. 

Christchurch Gate was built by prior Goldstone, in 
the year 1517, as appears from an inscription, now scarce^ 
legible, which is continued along^ a cornice crossing^ the 
whole Gate above the lai^ge arch : the inscription is as fol- 
lows : ** Hoc opus coftstructum est Anno Domini Millesi'' 
mo quingentessimo Decimo Septimo" The sculpture of 
this Gate bas been extremely eleg^ant, and is still veiy in- 
teresting^, thougb injured by time, and defaced throug^h 
wantonness. The gates\, which are of wood, are curiously 
carved, and, among otiier ornaments, display the arms 
of the see of Canterbury, and of arclibishop Juxon, in 
whose days they were set up, the former having 
been destroyed in the rebellion. In the space over 
the smaller arcb are the arms of prior Goldstone ; and 
above at the sides, the arms of the prior of Christchurch 
and of the see of Canterbury. In the compartment above 
the 'arches, are various shields, displaying the cognizances 
of Henry VII. and the arms of some of the nobility and 
gentry of his time. Over these, in the centre, is a large 
canopied niche, in which stood a statue of our Saviour; this 
statue is said to have been shot at, and destroyed by the 
soldiers of the parliamentary army. On each side of this^ 
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betwMB smaller nichety are tlie windowi, wbidi open on 
the flnt floor, and abote tibem ti another oompaitment, 
aeulptured with flsnrei of half an^es, nutainini; abiekbi. 
The window! of the aecond floor correspond with those of 
the fint» and hare small niches on each side ; a range of 
lesser niches is continued alon|^ the whole length of the 
huUding, immediately below the battlemento. Theoctar 
fonal sides are ornamented with arcades, having tiefiiil 
heads. The inner firont of this Gate, thoush less or»a> 
mented, li well deserving of attention. This Gate is the 
prinoipal entrance to the cathednl precincts on the sonth 
side. 
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RECULVER church; 
KENT. 

The village of Reculver is situated on the sea^coast of 
the coQoty of Kent, about nine miles south-east from- 
Margate, and thirteen miles north-west-from Canterbury y 
aod notwithstanding its present solitary appearance, was 
fornfierly of considerable note. In the time of our Saxon 
ancestors it was called Reculfcestre, and a thousand years 
has only softened the name, the present inhabitants pro- 
noancing it Reciilv^r. The Romans, who had here a' 
station, gave it the name of Regnlbium ; and it was a situ-- 
ation of great importance to thero, wheathe sea formed a 
large harbour between the county of Kent and Isle of* 
Tbanet, in which their fleets rode in safety, protected at 
one entrance by the castle of Richboroogh and at the 
other by that of Reculver,: both being indifferently styled 
Rntupiae. 

Within the memory of man the waves have done 
more mischief here than in several preceding centuries ; 
for, till lately, many houses and a small field stood be* 
yond. the churchyard; now all are swept away. The- 
storm and high tide of the ,15th January 180S, experi- 
enced so severely along, the adjacent coast, fell with re- 
doubled fury on Reculver, and carried away part of thc- 
churcbyard wall, within a few feet of the Church.. 
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The whole of the west front of this ancient edifice it 
nuch corroded by tine : the y ri^cip^l entrance is by a 
beantifnl Saxon enriched doorway, over which is a trifo- 
riuniy or threefold niche, for the reception of figures of the 
Trinity. The Ghurch-consitts of a nave, side aisles^and loft j 
chancel, separtted ttom the body by three small circolar 
arches, lapportod by two liafty round pillars and a hand- 
I9me flight of steps. At the upper end of the south aisle 
hai^is a tablet, commemorating the burial of king Ethel* 
hert there. The chancel contains several ancient monii- 
ments, ia particular that of Ralph Brooke, York He- 
rald» more generally known by having been the advesaary 
of the venerable Camden. It is impossible, ta leave thb 
beautiful fabric without lamenting its unavoidable decay. 

Looking over the ckorchyacd towards the sea the 
view ii strikingly desolate^ large masses of waU, ce> 
mented by i^e conquerors of the world, stem awhile the 
fury of the waves, which then break over, and envelope 
them, in foam, while the ruios, reverberate the roar of 
ocean ; and to the right, across the long flat over which 
the sea formerly rolled, are seea the cultivated fields of 
the Isle of Thanet, now rising into opulence, while its 
neighbour Aeculvef, from which it took iu ancient name 
(laifl Riisbim)> as gradually sinks into decay. Such it 
Recttlver, which another winter wUi most probably 
sweep from the map of England h 
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TUNBRIDGE CASTLE, 

KENT. 

The remains of Tunbridge Castle consist principally of 
an entrance-gateway, flanked by round towers, tolerably 
perfect, and the artificial mount, on which the keep 
stood, together with partial remains of three moats, 
within the outermost of which the ancient town of Tun* 
bridge was principally confined. 

The ruins of this Castle would be thought picturesque 
if it was not for modem buildings, erected by the late 
proprietor, Mr* Hooker, in a style not at all oorretpond- 
ing with the gateway. The grounds are pleasant ; the 
yuter wajls of the Castle enclosed an extent of six acres* 

This Castle was erected by Richard Fitz-GUbert» 
soon after the Conquest, and was, for many ages, altera 
nately the seat of war and the abode of pleasure. In 
the time of Henry III. it was taken by prince £dward« 
having been bravely defended for the barons by the ea^ 
of Clare, Glocester, and Hertford* 

Queen Elizabeth granted the lordship, manor, and 
Castle of Tunbridge, to her cousin, Henry Carey, lord 
Hunsdon, from whose family they descended, by m^, 
heiress to the Berkleys ; but were soon aUenated, and 
have since had many possessors. The Castle and mmor. 



TUNBEIOGK CASTLE. 

with other demesne Unds, were purchased, in the reipi 
of George I. of a spendthrift heir, by John Hooker, esq. 
of a family originally from Hampshire. His son, the 
late possessor, sold them to his brother-in-law, William 
Woodgate, esq. of SummerhiU, whose son, William- 
Francis Woodgate, is now the owner. 

The town of Tunbridge principally consists of one 
street, long and wide, containing many respectable 
houses, and kept particularly clean: its population, ac- 
cording to the late act, amounts to 4371; the number of 
houses 771. The acQacent roads have of late years been 
much improved, and that leading from the town to the 
Wells particularly so, by a most laborious excavation on 
Quarry Hill, by which the formerly steep ascent over 
it has been reduced to a very easy draught. 
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COWLING, 

, KENT. 

C0W1.IN6, anciently written Colinges, so called from its 
cold and bleak situation, is about four miles north by 
east from Rochester. It is an unfrequented place: 
the roads bein^ damp and miry, contribute to make it 
as unpleasant as it is unhealthy. 

This parish is more than four miles in leng;th, from 
north to south, and nearly two miles in width : that part 
of it next to the marshes, and bounded by the river 
Thames northward, lies low and flat; the soil, a stiff 
wet clay, having much rough ground and thick enclosures 
throughout it. In this part of it, near the edge of the 
marshes, is Cowling castle, the ruins of which are con* 
▼erted into a farm-house. 

Cowling castle, with the estate belonging to it, was 
alienated by sir Thomas Whitmore to Frederick Heme, 
esq. who passed it away, by sale, to Thomas Best, of 
Chatham; whose grandson, Thomas Best, esq. of Chils* 
ton, died possessed of it in 1795, and gave it by his will 
to his nephew, George Best, esq. of Chilston, who is the 
present proprietor. The ruins of the castle, or mansion, 
shew it'to have been a place of some stfength. There are 
great parts of the towers aad outward walls remaining: it 



COWLIKA, 

wu a squire buSMinSy lunriiig a moat round it, wfaidi » 
now almost choaked up. At a small distance south-east- 
ward from the csstle, entirely detached, is a handsone 
gate-house, flanked by two round towers and embattled, 
hayiog a portcullis. Through this gate was the apprasiA 
tothecastk^ as it is at present to the &nn<4K>usa. 
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NDNNERY AT DAVINGtON, 

KENT. 

^KML the small Tillage of Davington are the remains of a 
Vunneiyy founded for nuns of the Benedictine order, by 
PuUc deNewnham, in the year 1153, and dedicated to 
St. Mary Magdalen. The revenues of this sisterhood were 
rexy inconsiderable; the number of inmates was origi- 
lally twenty-six, but in the early part of the reign of 
Bdward III. they were reduced to fourteen; in the s^veu- 
'^enth year of that sovereign, they stated, that, '^ firom 
iheir great poverty, they were unable to supply the king's 
>ublic uds, without depriving themselves of their ne- 
!essary subsistence." From this statement, and from 
iie continued poverty of the Nunneiy, they acquired 
:be name of " the poor nuns of Davington ;" and 
;heir numbers continuing to decrease, as the charges 
>f living advanced, they at length wholly deserted their 
establishment in the reign of Henry VIII.<when their 
XMsessions escheating to the crown, were afterwards 
pranted to sir Thomas Cheney. 

Thit greatest part of the church belonging to this 
small establishment still remains, together with the sis- 
ter's house, which adjoins it on the south, and is now 
nhabited by a farmer. The church is low, principally 
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eooBistiDS of a nave and two aisles, separated by fl 
circular archas, rising from qaadfaagakr piers; tvo 
other arches, which cross the aisles at the west end, and 
formed part of the original stractore, are obtusely pcnnt- 
ed. The west entrance is under a receding senudrcnltf 
arch, richly ornamented with foliage, &c, and supported 
by three columns on each side ; over this are three round- 
headed windows, and two smaller ones above. These 
buildings are situated on the brow of Davington HiO, 
on which eminence the Romans had a buryiDg-^plaoe, as 
appears from the urns, coins, &c. which have been £s- 
covered there. 
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BOXLEY ABBEY, 
KENT. 

The Abbey orBoxley was fotiiided in 114(^, by William 
d'Ipres, earl of Kent, for monks of the Cistertian 
order. The ^ant of lands was made by Richard Coeur de 
Lion, and confirmed by Henry III. in his thirty-seyenth 
year, who at the same time granted the monies a weekly 
market. The abbot was several times summoned to par- 
liament in the reign of Edward I. During the siege of Leeds 
castle Edward II. made his residence at this place. The 
Abbey was surrendered in the twenty-ninth of Hen. VIII. : 
its revenues amounted to j£S04 : 4 : 1 1 yearly. The site, 
with most of its estates, was afterwards granted to sir 
Thomas Wyatt. But little of the Abbey buildings now 
remain : the part represented in the Plate is supposed to 
have been a cell built upon the walls. 

Boxley Abbey was famous for a- wooden rood, by 
which the priests practised on the ignorance of the mul^ 
titude. The deception was discovered at the period of 
the dissolution ; and the rood, after being exposed at St, 
Paul's Cross in London, was broken to pieces. Lom- 
bard's Perambulation of Kent contains a curious and cir- 
cumstantial account of this rood, -introduced as follows : 
** But yet, if I shoulde thus leave Boxley, the favourers 
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of fiJse tnd feyned reUgion woulde laughe in their sleevesy 
mnd the IbUowen of God's trueth mi^ht justly ciy out, 
and blime me. For it is yet freshc in mynde to botht 
tides, and shall, I double not, to the profite of the one, 
be continued in perpetuall memorie to all posteritie, by 
what notable imposture, fraud,, juggling, and legierde- 
main, the siUie lambs of God's flocke were, not loo; 
since, seduced by the false Romish foi^es at this Abbay, 
the manner whereof I will set downe in suche sorte onely , 
as the same was sometime by them-sdves, published in 
print (as it is sure) for their estimation and credite ; and 
yet remaineth deepely imprinted in the myndes and me- 
mories of many now livings to their everlastiiig repn>che> 
ibamei and confusion/' 
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ST. THOMAS'S HOffinTAL, IN SANDWICH 

KENT. 

Thm Ho8|pital WM feoadsd in \owafm of St. Thmaas tiM 
Martyr, about tU year 1308, by nomas Eltta, a^apei 
ia that tows, wbo enfeoffBd a BMsnuige and a huBirib^ 
and tUrly-tkwo aeves of land in Woodneiboioiifb to Tho- 
mas RoUyBf, WUUatt Swan, John Godard, and Riehavd 
Benge ; and these persons were licensed to assign the 
same to twelve poor persons in the Hospital, for their 
maintenance, by letters patent of Richard II. dated the 
87th of June, in the sixteenth year of his reign; which 
license of mortmain remains among the evidences of 
the Hospital, in good preservation, with its green seal 
appendant, and perfect: an addition was afterwards 
made to this endowment by Henry Greenshield, of Sand- 
wich ; so that the whole estate in Woodnesborough, under 
the title of Denne Court, now consists of 154 acres, one 
rood, and seventeen perches. The number of poor persons 
placed in it is twelve, according to the original institu* 
tion; that is, eight men and four women, aU single, by 
the name of the brothers and sisters of St. Thomas's 
(Ellis's) Hospital. They are to be about the age of fifty, 
and parishioners and inhabitants within one of the respeo- 
Uve parishes of the town and port of Sandwich. 
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The building in which the Intenuty lendei is int 
retired tituaUoiiy between Kew Street and the Con 
Marliet. A pMsafe through the middle of the home 
divides it into two parts. On the south side is the hiD, 
open to tlie roof; beyond whidi are the women's i^ait- 
ments, two above stairs and two below. The men's 
rooms are on the north side, four above and four beknr. 

The income of this establishment is very consider- 
Mty consisting of the manor-fiutn of Denne CcNiit» 
above mentioned^ and several small pieces of land, booses, 
tenements, and quit-rents, almost all of them in this 
town, amounting to the yearly sum of £l95ti 11. the 
reprises out of whiehy beifig quit-rents of the estates. 



ST. CLEMENTS CHURCH, SANDWICH, 
KENT. 

This Church stands at the eastern part of the town of Sand- 
wich, is a large and handsome structare, and bnilt on the 
highest ground in the neighbourhood. It conusts of a nave 
and two aisles. The tower rises from the centre of the 
Church, and is by far the oldest part of the fabric. It is 
square, and ornamented on each side with three tiers of. 
pillars and circular arches. The lowest range has only six, 
the next nine, and the uppermost seven arches. It had 
formerly a spire and battlements, which were taken down 
between the years 1670 and 1673. It is supported by 
semicircular arches on substantial piers, each faced, in 
the direction of the arch, with a double column, flanked 
on either side by a single column ; the capitah of all which 
are ornamented differently from each other, with scroUs, 
frets, foliage, and grotesque figures. The tower is built 
with Normandy ston^ ; the other parts of the Church are 
formed principally of holders (or flints with the angles 
worn away by friction on the shore), mixed with sand- 
stone from Pegwel Bay, and Caen stone, from the ruins 
probably of the original building. 

The chancel, with its side aisles, occupies the east end 
i>f the Church from the tower. Here were stalls, fitted 
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St. CLEM£Kr*8 CHURCH. 

with maU, for some reli^ous fraternity; and in tbii 
Church were the chapels of St. James, St. Mai^garet the 
Vii^l^o, and St. Thomas the Martyr, the ebancel of St. 
Geoff;e, and Green's chantry. There was a brother- 
hood in this Church established for the procession of St. 
George, when his fifure was yearly borne about the town. 
At the end of the north aisle is a platform, raised two 
steps from the common pavement, from whence, through 
a slanting opening in the wall, is a view of the altar. In 
this arcade is a circular groove, that points out the place 
of the vase for holy water. The nave is separated from 
ots aisles . by light airy pillars and pointed arches. Its 
ceiling is of oak in pannels, between arched beams, cen- 
tered with angels holding shields, with ornaments of roses 
and foliage ; the whole ef which, some few years since, 
was ii\judicious]y covered with whitewash. 

The pavement of the Church is a confused mixture 
of gravestones, nine-inch paving -tiles, and common 
bricks. The font consists of an ancient octagonal bason 
and shaft, raised on. a base of two steps, all of stone. The 
bason is perforated at the bottom ; its interior diameter 
is twenty-four inches and a. quarter, its exterior thirty- 
four ; its depth within nearly ten inches. The height of 
the shaft is twenty inches, and of its capital and bason 
almost nineteen more. The eight faces are chai^d with 
shields and roses alternately. On the shields are, first, 
the arms of France, quarterly ;with those .of England; 
accAudly, a merchant's marl^; thirdly, the arms of. the 
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ST. clbMbnt's CHUitctf; 

cinque ports ; fourthly, the arms of Ellis. Above these 
squares, at the eight angles of the moulding, are gnK 
tesque ^ces, except at the dexter side pf the first shield, 
M^here the om^unent is a bird like a heron ; and on the 
sinister side is a coronet with balls between spires, ter- 
minated with fleurs-de-lis ; the whole of it is besides 
much decorated, and ornamiented with different deyices, 
leaves, flowers, fruits, satyrs, faces, &c. There are five 
bells, not very tuneable, and consequently of little use 
but to hasten- the downfall of the venerable tower in 
which they hang. Opening to the belfry stairs is the door 
which forms the Title-page to this Volume. This door is 
evidently of the same age as the other parts of the tower^ 
and is remarkable for a very rude specimen of the circular 
intersecting arches, and other ornaments of the Anglo- 
Norman architecture, which have been raised by the 
chisel but a small degree from the surface, and are fast 
mouldering into oblivion. 

The burial-ground of this parish is unusually large,, 
and, including the site of the Church, contains nearly an 
acre and three quarters of g^und. The Dutch residents, 
in the last century, were allowed to perform divine ser- 
vice in this Church, upon the payment of 40s, a year, 
and afterwards upon bearing a third part of all expenses 
of repair. 

The mayor of Sandwich was formerly chosen in this 
Church, and the custom continued, until Charles II. in 
B2 
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UB&f hf litter imdar hb sign "»*"^^ conunandeddie 
^ectioa inlatnie to be bdd daewhere. 

The Church of St. Cleiiieiif a ib a Ticmrage, the par- 
•ooege of which has ever been pari of the poewsaoiis of 
the archdeacon of Canterbmyt to whom the ^profcia- 
tion of the Church bdongcd, aa appeara by Rilbnm, in 
hia annrey of thia county, in the reign of Edward HI. 
when it waa valued at eight maika per amuifu. 
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AL'ttNG'rON tASTLE, 

• KENT. 

NEAft the banks of Ibe Meiwaey stAoi the remarfos of 
AlMiigton 'Castle, which was originally bnilt by tho 
noble l^ily Of'CaAifhfrar^;, bot was destroyed by the 
Danes. tSoon after the Conquest the oNwor was given tO 
tbe great earl of Warrenne, "Wlio Is stated 4o have rebuilt 
the Caslle ; but this is ddttbtftil s history iDforms ns that 
sir Stephen ^e Penchester, 'constable of Do^r castle in 
the reign of Bdward I. and -then owner «f this manor, 
liad*tfae kiHg^«litenee to fortify and embattle liis mansion- 
house «her^. Tl»e Castle afterwards came into the pos* 
session of the Cobhams, and frOm 4hem it ^a8sed,'tn the 
rei^ of Edward IV. to tlie Buents, by 'Whom it wasaii^- 
enated'toslrHenry Wyatty -adescMdant from a respect- 
able Yorkshire fleMnily, who lost 'Ms* liberty and misst Of 
kis property for engaging in* a plot against Richard in. 
in favoar of4be«arl of Richmond. Aft^^wanls, whetf the 
earl became Henry VII. sir H. Wyatt was released, and 
received from the king many honoars; he made Allington 
Castle his chief residence ; and here was born his son and 
successor, the accomplished sir Thomas Wyatt, styled by 
Anthony Wood, ** The delight of the Muses and of man- 
kind.** He was equally renowned as a scholar, a soldier. 
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aadattatcfmaii. He died io kU thiity-eighlh year at 
Sherborne, in DonettUre, of a Tiolent fever, wliile on a 
joarmy towardi Falnioatli« 'in order to emiiark for Spaio, 
wbitber Henry V III. had appointed him his anbanador. 
His son, sir Thomas Wyatt* befaag deprived of his estates 
and life for treason against qneen Mary, this Castle and 
nanor became vested in the crown, and were afterwards 
granted on lease by qneen filizabethto John Astley, esq. 
matter of her jewels. From the Astleys it passed to the 
lords Romney, and is still the property of that femlly. 

The remains of Alli^ston Cnstle are extensive, and 
are now occnpied by two tenements* The moat still 
•lists, as does the entrance gateway, thongh mucbdiU- 
pidated, and portions of several round towen, one of 
which is very large. These mios, though standiiig within 
a few yards of the river, are excluded from it by a m^ 
of trees* The church is a mean structure, but contains a 
few monuments of some note. Besides the tenements in 
the Castle, and the parsonage, there is only one house io 
this parish,, though sir Stephen de Penchester Is recorddl 
to have procured a grant of a market weekly, and a 
three days aumal fiUr for his manor of Alliogton. 
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WSSr MA14.ING ABBEYx 

lYtiST Mali I KG, commonly called Town Mallitag, ife 
four miles south-east of Wrotham, and thirty miles from 
London, pleasantly situated near a rivulet that runs into 
the Medway. From an obscure village it became a plac6 
of note, and under the auspicious piety and beneficence 
of Gundttlph bishop of Rochester, in the fouk-th year of 
William RnfuS an abbey of black nuns," of thte order of 
St. Benedict, was founded here. 

East Mailing, which had been given in 710 by king 
Edmund to the cathedral church of Rochester, was settled 
upon the monastery by its fbnnder, who also united' it to the 
parish church of TV est Mailing, and the chapel of St. Leo- 
nard, in this parish. Hamo de Hlthe, bishop of the same 
see, made divers other donations to this nunnery in 1339 1 
and Henry I. king John, Ansela and Hubert, archbishops 
of Canterbury, not only confirmed its first revenues, but 
added to them several considerable demesnes. Both the 
town and nunnery were burnt in the reign of Rlclmi'd I* 
1190, and rebuilt by royal munificence, aided by the 
contributions of pious persons. This religious house was 
dissolved Oct. 29, 1539, the thirtieth of Henry VIII. | 
the surrender was made by Margaret, then abbess,' and 
ten of her nuns, and valued at sf 245 : 10 : 2^. 



WBtV MAI.I.IVO ABBKT* 

The lite was granted in ezcbai^ to ike mrthhhko^ 
•r CiurterlNtry, the thirty-aecond of Henry VIII i bet in 
the bcglBBliv of the lefgn of ^een Elisabeth was re- 
samedy and In the twelfth of that q[iiceB gfanted to 
Henry Cobham, alias Brook, whose son, Henry lord 
Cobham, l>elng attaiaced in the second year of kiif 
James I* the crown granted it on lease to sir John Fits- 
Janes, who sold his interest therein to sir Robert Bret, 
Pj whose widow it went to Humphrey Delind i bat the 
fee^iimple remained in the crown till the twenty-fint of 
James I., when it wns granted to John Rayney esq. 
This grant wns confirmed in the socceeding reign. It a^ 
forwards came into the possession of sir John Rayney, of 
whom it wns parchased by £dw. Honey wood, esq. whose 
grandson, Fraacr Hoaeywood, esq. a banker In London, 
sttcceediag to it, palled down the old honse, then occnpied 
by one Segar, a feltmonger, and with the materials, at a 
considerable expense, erected the present seat, preaerring, 
as much as possible, the ancient Gothic style and tbrm. 
He also repaired the oat-offices, and made it his residence s 
and dying without issue, devised it to sir John Honey- 
wood, iMirt. of Elmsted, in this county, and his heirs by 
his first lady. 

Mailing Abbey was most delightfully situated, beins 
washed by a fine stream, which rising at the hamlet of 
St. Leonard, runs by the side of the building and through 
the gardens. There were formerly in the meadowB) 
which made part of the enclosure of the nunp, fish ponds, 
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WB8T MAI»LI]fO ABBBT« 

for the supply of tbeir tat^k, aa appeaTS f^m lafige tfqaan 
czcavatiom still to We traced. Some of the orl|^Ml 
offices are yet remaioiii;. Ao ancient cbapel, whick bai 
been used as a meatiRg-bouse for dissenters, is now «ei»» 
-verted into a dwelling. 

The Abbey consisted of two quadrangular coarts 
witb cloisters, a chap<er*hoiuey a spacious ball or refec* 
tory, and a dormitory above the whole. Over a gate- 
way at the west end of the bailding.was carved in stone 
a heart, distilling drops of blood ; and on the other side, 
on an antique shield, the arms of some benefactor of this 
Abbey. In the square tower over the door leading to 
the cloisters, were two angels, with scrolls of scriptural 
sentences, cut In relievo. At some. distance west of the 
Abbey is a very ancient stone building, coeyal with this 
monastery ; it has narrow windows, and walls of great 
thickness : this wa» the prison within the lady abbess's 
territorial jurisdiction. 

The burying- place seems to have been on the south 
side of the church, as In. digging there great quantities 
of human bones have been thrown np ; as also two stone 
coflins, with skeletons in them : the bones were again in- 
terred, but the lids of the coffins were laid down as a 
pavement for the east entrance into the tower* On these 
are no inscriptions remaining, but they are ornamented 
with circles on the tops, and a right line running 
down the centre, crossed in two or three places with 
foliage. Divers rings and other trinkets^ with pieces of 



•I#mIiIi hm^^hmn lilievke imud i»«lwoncaw«y ihd 
mtkhktK Tb^ wot fWint of Uw ch«rck vflndt in its pre- 
BMl ilttte ■a^intorf >< im •paciwcn of Noomm arcbitectuc $ 
1^ ln» 00 oither lido a iaall tower tkot cootaiat tkMO 
tien of round arches, some of whkk aia ^i^msiteiy or* 



Ottodol|»liiis govcnad tluo JUibey biaisfltf doriiis his 
Hfr) and lying at tlie poin^ of death he committed the 
chaife to one Avice, to. wiiom he woald,Bot deliver, the 
pastoral stair» gioves, and ring, before she had promised 
eanonical obedienee to the see of Rochester,, and. had 
professed by oath that neither abbcsaor nans shoald ever 
he adoiitied into this house, vi ithont the conicnt andrpci* 
^ty of his successors. GandulplLdied ManehT, HOT* 

The charter of king Bdmand^ amidst the respeotahk 
and reverend' names of the king's brother aed mother, 
two arch bishops^ several bishops, and prieats, who wit- 
nessed, has that of iElfgefer, the kingV ooncobine $ hei 
signatuse> thus partioularaEes her statioo : JKifgefu. Con- 
euHna-Rfiffii ^j7Wi.^<!oocQhinagerW2^ in. those, days ooo> 
ftidered a kind of legal contract, though inferior to that 
of marriage i it wao permitted.byeeveral popes, and was 
deemed neither sinfhl nor dishoaoarabie, or the mime of 
^Ifgefer would not have been recorded on so solemQ an 
occasioHt 
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DOVER CASTLE, 
KENT. 

is now geoerally believed that tbe aacieot B^Uoig hail 

(lace of defence oa Dover cliffs befare the inva^ipn^f tbf 

»ma{i9, notwithstanding historiaoa attrilMite tbe fouada* 

in of the Castle to the latter ; yet the natural strength of 

e skuation must have rendered it a very obvious post for 

:feace to the former ; and its contiguity to aa eBemy't 

iOre must have {pointed it out as very necessary to be 

: fended. That the Romans occupied the cliffs, and greatly 

alarged and improved the fi^rtijScationw, there is no dotuftit j 

s many remains of Roman erections are yet dist4ngiMsh* 

ble ; particularly part of a phanros or light-house» within 

A advanced circttlar work in the southern division of the 

Castle, which is built partly with Reman tiles intermixed 

ivith flint, its outward foro» octagonal but internally 

square, and at an earlier period considerably higher than 

at present. Near it are tbe remains of an ancient chnrcb, 

in which is still to be discerned Roman workmanship. 

The ancient parts of this Castle occupy an area of about 

six acres, in the midst of which 'stands pre-eminently €on« 

spicHous the keep or citadel. The other buildings of the 

Castle are very extensive, apd erected at different times. 

Within the outer walls are iocluded aboat thirty-five 



DOVER CA8TI.E. 

acm of grmmd : nemrly tlie wbole of it covered with 
eractlom, to detcrlbe, or even to name nil wbicky within 
onr limits, is impoislbte. They conprefaeod a ^rcat va- 
riety of fortification adapted for defence in ancieot and 
modem warfkre, and are now garrisoned by a large force. 
All the parts of the worlu are connected with each other 
by subterranean passages and coveted ways cot through 
the solid roclc. The hills opposite to the Casile have aho 
been fortified, and every other means employed to render 
the works impregnable. 

Dover*s white clifih have been celebrated from the 
earliest period of onr annals^ their magnitnde and graadrsr 
excitlqg the admiration of all visitors. The views firom 
the north turret of the Castle are unparalleled for beauty 
and extent. The whole breadth of the Channel Is dis- 
tinctly to be seen, together with a considerable extent of 
the coast of France, Including Dunkirk, Calais, and the 
hills between Calais and Boulogne. On the English side, 
the town and singularly situated harbour of Dover strilie 
the eye, with the north Foreland light-house, the town 
of Ramsgate and Sandwich, Ricbborougb Castle, RecuWer 
and Minster churches, intermingled with a vast extent of 
highly cultivated land. The interest of this scene is greatly 
heightened by the vicinity of the sea, though so far l>eIow, 
that 

the murmuring surge 

That on the unnumber'd idle pebbles chafes. 

Cannot be heard so high. 
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ST. MARY'S CHURCH^ DOVER, 
KENT. 

8t. Mary*8 Church is traditionally reported to ha?e been* 
built by the prior and convent of St. Martinis, formerly 
of this town, about the year 1216, and stands near the 
market-place. The living was in the gift of the krag in 
the reign of John $ but in the eighth year of Richard II. 
anno 1384, it was become appropriated to the abbot of 
Pontiniae. At a later period, this appropriation, as well 
as the advowson of the Church, came into the possession 
of the master and brethren of the hospital of the Maison 
Dieu, who* supplied a priest to officiate in the Church 
daily for the benefit of the parish. In this sUte it conti- 
nued till the suppression of the hospital in the thirty-sixth 
year of Henry YIII. when it came into the possession of 
the crown. In a short time the king, at the humble en- 
treaty of the parishioners, gave them this Church with 
the cemetery adjoining to it^ to be used by them as a pa- 
rochial church ; since which time the patronage of it has 
been continued in the inhabitants of this parish: every 
parishioner paying scot and lot, having a vote in the 
choice of the minister, whose maintenance depends upon 
them. The curacy Is at present fixed at ^80 ptr annum, 
besides a good house for the curate to reside ia» This 
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parish contains nearly fi ve-sixtin of t lie whole town, aod 
a far greater proportion of the inhabitants. 

The ebarch of St Mary is a most cnrions specimen of 
the ancient architecture of this country. Its date has 
never been fixed with any decree of certainty by histo- 
rians or antiquaries. The most probable conjecture b, 
that the greater part of it was bntlt soon after the Con- 
quest t some parts of it convey an idea of greater anti- 
qnity than that time, particularly the western extremity 
of the nave. The Church is large, consisting of three 
aisles, a high and a south chancel. The interior is aboit 
190 feet long by sixty feet wide, and completely filkd 
with pews. The western extremity of the nave, as before 
observed, appears the most ancient: the pillars are of 
great thickness considering their height, and the arches 
arising from them semlclrcalal-. Immediately beyond 
them, on each side, is an immense elliptical arch, sop- 
ported by pillars of large dimensions. The arches of the 
chancel are pointed and irregular. The exterior of the 
tower at the west end is a beautiful specimen of the earl; 
Norman architecture, and in good preservation. It con- 
tains eight bells, and from it arises a small steeple of a 
more modem date. With the Church is an epitaph of do 
great merit on Churchill the poet, though he was not 
buried here. 
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ROBINEY CHURCH, 

KENT. 

Thb Church at Romney is dedicated to St. Nicholas,' 
and is a spacious edifice,' consisting of a nave, aisles, and 
chancel, with a very curious tower at the west end, 
mostly of Norman architecture, as is also the chief part 
of the nave and aisles. The entrance doorway of the 
tower is a deeply^recessed arch, with diversified mould- 
ings* greatly injured by plaster and whitewash: the 
SLfch is supported by three colomns on each side, having 
capitals ornamented with foliage ; over the arch are three 
long windows with simicircular heads, supported by pi* 
lasters and small columns ; the windows above these are 
pointed. A range of small heads has been continued round 
the upper part of the tower, and others appear in differ- 
ent places. The angles of the tower are terminated by 
pinnacles, which all differ from each other: on the 
top of the tower are the remadns of an octagonal spire, 
that once crowned this fabric. 

The whole eastern part of the Church is in the 
pointed style ; the east window is very large, and hand- 
somely ramified : the ceiling of the chancel is painted in 
compartments. 

The Church was formerly appropriated to the Abbey 
hS 



mOmiBT GBVftCH. 

^ PontiiiUe> in France^ the eonvent of whi^ fbonded 
« tmall prioiy or cell here, subordinate to their own 
house. This was probably made denisen on tlie dissola- 
tion of alien priories, as it is recorded to have been 
granted by Henry VI. in his seventeenth year, to the 
college of All Souls, in Oxford, at the instance of arch* 
bishop Chicheley ; but it has since l>een alienated. 

Romney, or New Romneyy is a liorough by pre- 
scription ; but the inhabitants were incorporated in the 
reign of Edward III. The corporation at present con- 
Msts of a mayor, nine jurats, and eleven commonen or 
freemen, in whom is vested the right of sending two ba- 
vons to parliament. 
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AYLESFOUD, 

KENT. 

Aylssford is pleasantly situated> about th{rty*two milei 
ttom London. The river Medway^ which flows by it on 
the north-west side, becomes hei« a fine stream of ft^sh 
water ; and instead of the noisome smells arising from the 
salt marshes which prevail lower down, the river is en- 
compassed with a ran^ of fertile meadows, conducing; Xx» 
the health and profit of the inhabitants of Aylesford. At 
the back of the village the ground rises abruptly to a con- 
siderable height, so that the church, the vicarage, and 
other buildings, stand even higher than the tops of the 
bouses that are below. , 

Aylesford is famous for a battle foiigbt between the 
Britons and Saxons in the year 455, which was about five 
years after the first landing of the latter in Britain. Vor-^ 
timer, the British king, first encountered the invaders on 
the banks of the river Darent, in this county : the Saxons 
appear to have been defeated, as they retreated to Ayles- 
ford, where passing the Medway, a sang^nary battle was 
fought, which ended in favour of the Britons ; in this ac- 
tion Horsa, brother to Hengist, the Saxon general, and 
Catigem, brother to king Vortimer, were killed fighting 
band to hand. The former is supposed to have been 



ImrM a Bttfe OMne than time nifes north of Aylofbiil, 
•t a placo BOW called Uonted ; ia the fields near wludi 
«e many laqpe itonet ditpened over the land, boor 
^recty othen thrown down ; these are supposed to hsie 
been the monuments of waniors killed in the conflict 
Catlfsm is said to have been buried still nearer to tiie 
Held of battlOy on an eminence, about one mile north 
from the Tillscey and a quarter of a mile westward of 
the Ui|^ road (com Rochester to Maidstone. 
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THE PRIORY, NEAR AYLESFORD, 

KENT. 

The Priory, now called the Friars, is situated close to 
the iiortb<«ast bank of the river Medway ; it was found- 
ed for friars Carmelites, in thetwenty^fifthyearof Henry 
III. by Richard, lord Grey, of Codnorv This monastery 
was the first for friars of the Carmelite order that wai 
established in En^and ; they soon increased, not only 
here, but in every part of Europe ; and in the year 
1^245 held their first European chapter at this Prioiy, 
near Aylesford. In the rei^ of king Edward II. Richard^ 
lord Grey^ great grandson to the founder, bestowed upon 
the prior three acres of land to enlarge the mansion ; 
and in the seventeenth of Richard II. the king granted 
to the monks a spring of water at a place called Haly 
Garden, in the adjoining parish of Burham, that they 
might make an acfaeduct for the use of their house. 

At the dissolution of this place^ which occurred 
about the twenty-seventh of Henry VIII. its possessions 
were surrendered to the crown ; and, some years afters- 
wards, Henry granted in exchange to sir Thomas Wyatt» 
among other premUes, the site and house of the Priory 
of the White Friars, near Aylesford, and all buildings, 
gardens, and lands, within the site and precinct of it, and 
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Tfther lands In Ayletford belonpni: to it, to hold by 
kniglit'a terrice, at the yearly rent of lOt. SJ. The son 
of sir TboflMt abov« named, haviof raised a lebeUion 
against queen Mary, was attainted, and his estates for- 
feited to the erown. Qveen Elizabeth gave the Priory 
to John Sedley, esq. of Southfleet, who dying without 
issue, bequeathed it to his brother William^ who was 
afterwards knighted and created a baronet by James I. 
Sir William Sedley conveyed this estate by sale, in tbe 
veign of Charies I. to sir Peter Ricaut. Sir Peter kft 
ten sons, the youngest of whom, sir Paul Ricaut, was a 
great traveller, not only in Europe, but in Asia and 
Africa, and published the State of the Ottoman Empire, 
and other books. He was much employed in the reigiiB 
of Charles II. James II. and William III. The Priory, 
after passing through several hands, came into the pos- 
session of Henage Finch, who acquired great reputation 
in the time of queen Anne. In the reign of Geoi^ I. 
he was created earl of Aylesford. The house, though 
much remain of its ancient parts, has been modernized, 
and is now the residence of the countess dowager of 
Aylesford. 
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KITS COTY-HOUSE, 
KENT. 

This well-known Cromlech stands on the Downs, about 
one mile north-east from Aylesford church, and is ^ne- 
rally supposed to be the burial-place of Cati^ern, who 
lost his life in a great battle fought between the British, 
under Vortimer, and the Saxons, under Hengist and 
Horsa, in the year 455. It is composed of four huge, 
unwrought stones, three of them standing on end, but 
inclined inwards, and supporting the fourth, which lies 
transversely over them, so as to leave a recess beneath. 
The height of the stone, on the south side, is eight feet ; 
its breadth seven feet six inches ; thickness, two feet: the 
middle stone is very irregular; its medium length, as well 
as breadth, is about five feet ; its thickness, fourteen inches. 
The impost is also very irregular, its greatest length 
being nearly twelve feet, and its breadth about nine feet and, 
a quarter ; its thickness, two feet. The width of the 
recess, at bottom, is nine feet, at the top seven feet and 
a half: the height from the ground to the upper side of 
the covering stone is nine feet. 

About seventy yards towards the north-west from Kitt 
Coty-House was another single stone, of a similar kind 
and dimensions to those forming the Cromlech : this* 



KITS COTY^OUSB. 

which if thouf^ht to have once stood upright, has been 
broken into pieces, and removed. About the distance of 
500 yards, south by east, has been another Cromlech, 
eonsisting of eig;ht or nine stones, now lying in a con- 
fused heap, it having been thrown down about a centmy 
afo by order of the then proprietor of the land, who 
intended to break the stones, and sell them ; but their 
extreme hardness served as a prevention, and they re- 
main now nearly as lie left them. 
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MONUMENTS IN PENSHURST CHtJRCH, 

KEJfT. 

The Church of Penshurst is a large and respectable edi- 
fice, dedicated to St. John the Baptist, and consisting of 
a nave, aisles, transcept, chancel, &c. The sepulchral 
memorials are very numerous, and among them are va- 
rious tombs and monuments of the Sidneys, most of 
iirhom and their alliances lie buried here. 

The Monument on the north side of the chancel> 
which we have engraved, commemorates the family of 
William Darkenol, minister of the parish in 1596 : the 
epitaph is in some degree obliterated ; but it mentions 
his father and mother, and two sisters, and states that 

" The sonnes and daughters now spronge of this race. 
Are five score and od in every place." 

The other subject represents a portion of the eflSgy of 
sir Stephen de Penchester, who was interred here, in 
the south chancel or chapel ; the upper half of the figure 
IS all that now remains. He appears to have a shield on 
his left arm, and his right hand is grasping the hilt of 
his sffrord. His head, encased in a hood of mail, is rest- 
ing on a pillow ; the tomb, excepting this portion. Is 
totally, destroyed. 

Penshurst, the far-famed residence of the Sidneys 



MONUMENTS IN PBN8HUE8T CHUBCH. 

For two oenturiety and stiU so of their descendant by the 
female Hne, John Shelley Sidney, esq. was the ancient 
•eat of the Pencestres, or Penchesters, who were settled 
here in the Norman times, and one of whom was the 
above-named sir Stephen de Penchester, that ** famous 
lord warden of the five ports, and constable of Dover 
castle," who flourished in the reign of Henry III. and 
Edward I. ; he is described as '^ a very learned man, and 
ordered all the muniments, grants, &c. relating to Dover 
castle, to be written in a fair book, which he called Cas- 
telli Feodarium, and out of which Darell composed his 
history of that fortressl" Dying without male issue, his 
estate was divided between his two daughters, and co- 
heiresses. Joan married Henry de Cobham of Roundal, 
in Shorn ; and Alice matched to John de Columbers : 
the latter in right of his wife became possessed of this 
and some adjoining manors, which soon afterwards were 
conveyed to sir John de Polteney, or Poultney, who in 
the fifteenth year of Edward II. had license to embattle 
his mansion house at Penshurst. His widow re-many- 
ing, conveyed these estates into the family of the Lo- 
vaines, with the consent of her first husband's immediate 
heirs ; and they afterwards passed by an heiress to sir 
Philip St. Cleer, whose son sold them to the regent duke 
of Bedford. On his decease at Paris, in the fourteenth 
year of Henry VI. Penshurst and other manors descended 
lo his next brother, Humphrey, the good duke of Glo- 
cester, after whose death in 1447, they descended to the 
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M0IVUHBNT5 IN PBNSHURST GHURCR4 

lungf and were in the same year f^ranted to the Staf* 
fords. On the attainder of Henry, duke of Buckingham, 
the posgessions of this family fell to the crown, and Hen- 
ry Vin. retained Penshurst in his own hands many years, 
and also enlarged the park. Edward VI. gave this ma- 
nor and its appurtenances to sir Ralph Fane, who within 
two years was executed as an accomplice of the protector 
Somerset ; soon after which the young king granted 
Penshurst and other neighbouring estates to sir William 
Sidney, one of the heroes of Flodden Field, who had 
been his tutor, chamberlain, and steward of his house- 
hold from bis birth to his coronation, and was lineally 
descended from sir William Sidney, knt. chamberlain 
to Henry H. with whom he came from Anjou. This 
gentlemen died the follow,ing year, anno 1553, at the age 
of seventy, and was succeeded by his son and heir sir 
Henry Sidney, a learned and an accomplished knight, 
who had been educated with Edward VI. The prema- 
ture death of this youthful monarchy who expired in his . 
arms, affected sir Henry with sincere grief, and he re- 
tired to Penshurst to indulge his melancholy. He died 
when lord president of the Welsh Marches, in the twen- 
ty-eighth year of Elizabeth, and his body was buriea here 
by the queen's order with gpreat solemnity, but |iis heart 
was interred at Ludlow, the seat of his government. 
He left sir Philip Sidney (styled the Incomparable by the 
writers of his age), two other sons, and a daughter named 
Mary, who became countess of Pembroke, whom hef 
e8 
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brother lir PbUip hat eelebnted in his Arcadia, aad Baa 
Jonaon immortaliaad by the beautiful lines inscribed on 
her tomb. It would be useless to attempt in the small 
•pace allotted for our descriptions, a biography of this 
truly great and virtuous man, sir Philip Sidney ; he was 
bom at Penshurst, on the 84th of November 1554, and 
at the battle of Zutphen, on the 88d of September 1576, 
he received a mortal wound, and died the 17th of Octo- 
ber followinif. His body was brought to England in the 
beginning of November, and interred with great solem- 
nity and military pomp in St. Paul's cathedral. His 
brilliant talents and extensive acquirements obtained 
him universal admiration. He was educated at Christ 
College, Oxford. His brother, sir Robert Sidney, suc- 
ceeded him ; he was an excellent soldier, and appears 
to have been a considerable statesman ; he was first ad- 
vanced to the rank of a baron by the title of lord Sidney, 
of Penshurst, and afterwards was created earl of Lei- 
cester ; he died at Penshurst, in July 1686, at the age of 
sixty-three. His grandson was the famous Algernon 
Sidney, who was implicated in the Rye-house plot, and 
put to death in 1683. 

Penshurst has frequently been the theme of the 
poet's lay ; the remembrance of the illustrious persons 
who have resided here, and the venerable character of 
the place, having a strong tendency to excite those vivid 
emotions of melancholy feeling which form no inconsi- 
derable portion of the imagery of the poet's day-dream. 



HEVER CASTLE, 

KENT. 

Hever Castle was the ancient seat of a family of that 
name. It was erected in the time of Edward III. by 
William de Hever, who had obtained the king's license 
to " embattle his manor-house," as well as to have 
liberty of free warren within this demesne. His two 
daughters and coheiresses conveyed it in marriage to 
the families of Cobham and Brocas ; the former, who 
had acquired the whole by purchase, afterwards sold the 
entire estate to sir GeoflFrey Boleyn, a wealthy mejrcer of 
London, and lord mayor of that city, in the thirty-seventh 
of Henry VI. and great grandfather to Anne Boleyn, the' 
unfortunate queen of Henry VIII. and mother to queen 
Elizabeth. 

On the decease of sir Thomas Boleyn, K. G. earl of 
Wiltshire and Ormond, and father to the unfortunate 
Anne, Henry seized this estate as in right of his late 
wife ; and afterwards enlarged it by purchases from 
others of her family. The next possesser was Anne of 
Cleves ; who, after her divorce, had settled on her this 
and other adjoining manors for life, or so long as she 
should remain in the kingdom, at the yearly rent of 
£9S : 13 : 3^. She made Hever Castle her general place 



ttSVSE OASTLS. 

vf residence ; and died here in the fourth and fifth of 
t^hilip and Mary. In the same year these estates were 
sold by comn^ssioners authori^ by the crown ^to sir 
Edward Walde^rave, lord chamberlain to the queen's 
household ; who, on the accession of Elizabeth, was divest- 
ed of all his employments, and committed to the tower, 
where he died in 1561. The manors of Hever-Cobham 
and Hever-Brocas, have since passed through different 
families to the Medleys, of Sussex. 

Hever Castle is a very fine and venerable ruin; 
it is surrounded by a moat, supplied with water by the 
river Eden. The entrance gateway, which consists of a 
centre, flanked by towers, is embattled, and strongly 
machicolated, and also defended by a portcullis. The 
great staircase communicates with various chambers, 
wainscotted with small oaken pannels, and a long gal- 
lery, having a curious ornamented ceiling in stucco. 
The windows of the staircase display several shields in 
painted glass, collected from different parts of the Castle, 
charged with the arms and alliances of the Boleyns, &c. 
A small recess or apartment, opening from the gallery, 
is said to have been occasionally used by Henry as a 
council-chamber. At the upper end of the gallery, part 
of the floor lifts up, and discovers a narrow gloomy de- 
scent, leading as far as the moat, and called the dun- 
geon. 
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LEEDS* CHURCB, 

KENT. 

This Churcb, which is dedicated to St. Nicholas, is ft 
spaoious edifice, consisting of a nave, chancel/ and aisles^ 
well 4>aved, with a remarkably large and massive tower 
at the west end. The aisles are divided from the nave 
by three high-pointed arches on each side, rising from 
octagonal columns, slightly cavettoed. In the chancel 
is a piscina, and three stone seats ; at the east end of the 
south aisle is a handsome mural monument, totheme*' 
mory of sir Roger Meredith, hart, of Leeds* abbey, who 
died in December 1-738, aet. siity-four. Another elabo- 
rate monument records the interment of Jane, daughter 
of sir Thomas Palmer, and relict of sir William Meredith, 
The village called Leeds' Street, is situated on a smaH 
stream which flows into the Len river, so called from its 
rising in Lenham parish, and consists of a long row of 
straggling houses, extending towards Langley. 

Not far from Leeds' Church is Leeds' castle, which 
forms a very distinguished figure of this part of the 
county of Kent. This fortress is environed by a moat, 
which is supplied with water from the Len. The en«- 
trance is towards the west by a stone bridge, communis 
eating with a strong gateway. The walls of the keep^ 
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CHtmCH. 

mMeh is of a polygonal forqi, are of great thickness ; 
the lower part is probalJly of the Norman times, the up- 
per part lias undei|p(me many alterations. The park 
contains some fine timber, and much Tariety of ground. 
Ceneral Martin is now owner, and resides at the castle. 
About three quarters of a mile south-west from the 
«iStle formerly stood Leeds' abbey, founded in the reign 
of Henry I. for regular canons of the order of St. Aus- 
ten, by Robert Crevequer. The abbey Church, which 
is said to have been a vecy magnificent building, and in 
jvkich sef«ral of the Creveqners were interred with other 
persons of note, was destroyed soon after the dissolution, 
and the remuns of the abbey itself, as appears from an 
Inscribed stone in the south aisle of Leeds' Church, were 
wholly palled down in 1790. 
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